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INTRODUCTION 


I N 1867 Jules*Veme felt entitled to a holiday. Not 
merely had he wearied himself in helping to com- 
pile an illustrated geography of France, he had his 
success to celebrate. Only a few years before he had 
been a competent but discontented stockbroker with 
thwarted literary ambitions; now he was acclaimed 
as .an author of genius. He had produced four fic- 
tional works with strikingly original themes and he 
had others^ in mind; he had created a novel art-form, 
science fiction. At last he^ould fulfil a long-standing 
vow. 

Some years back, after visiting Scotland, he had 
seen a mammotli steam-ship under construction in a 
Thames-side dockyard, and he had amused his 
friends by swearing that he would embark in her 
Vhesi his writing Jsrought him fame and fortune. And 
now the fame and fortune had come. 

There was much in the Great Eastern to kindle 
his enthusiasm. Not merely was the vessel huge, by 
far the largest in existence, she incorporated the 
latest technical developments. Grandiloquently hailed 
as “The Wonder of the Seas,” she seemed to usher in 
a new era of marine engineering. For Verne, en- 
thralled with the possibilities of future inv^tion, hg* 
fascination may be imagined. 

Unfortunately for the hopes she aroftsed, never 
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had a vessel seemed so dogged by misfortune: she 
ruined her promoters, broke the heart of her de- 
signer, killed several of her fitters and crew. From the 
fiasco of her attempted laimching to her ignominious 
end as the floating advertisement of a department 
store, the Great Eastern seemed \o be under a 
curse.* 

. A failure as a liner, she had bew successfully used 
in cable-laying, but now sh6 had again been refitted 
for passenger traffic. Undeterred — ^perhaps even 
attracted — by her evil reputation, Jules Verne had 
booked a passage on her with his brother Paul, ^d 
his experiences form the theme of one of his lesser- 
known works. This reveals him not as a master of 
science fiction but as an ^cute and rather sardonic 
observer of contemporary life. 

Many of the chapter-openings in A Floating City 
read like verbatim quotations from a diary, as do 
Verne’s descriptions of the vessel, the mishaps of the 
voyage, the idiosyncracies and diversions of the pas- 
sengers, and the account which ojie of them gives 
of a previous crossing. But Verfie took his art far 
too seriously to embellish his narrative, as a lesser 
writer might have done, by inventing fictitious mis- 
adventures. At the same time he realized that so 
factual a narrative needed livening up. 

To this end he introduced an imaginary romance 
which, though to-day it reads like a burlesque, none 
ffie less tjjirows light on the outlook and customs of 
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the time and on the author’s technique. Public 
opinion, which forbade a widow to marry the man 
who had slain her husband in a duel, equally forbade 
Verne to represent his hapless heroine as the victim 
of a seduction. Instead, he has to describe her as 
lawfully married and as the victim of a wicked hus- 
band* Nor can she*hope for a divorce, so the wretch 
has to be slain. And, to prove his devotion, her cham- 
*f>ion has to meet the hu^and in mortal combat. How 
Verne found a way out of this impasse the reader 
may discover for himself. 

.This episode illustrates two of Verne’s greatest 
weaknesses: he was inadept at describing scenes of 
romance or depicting the female character, and he 
was ignorant of differences of national custom. These 
officers in a British regiment, who display emotion 
by clasping one another m their arms, by continually 
shaking hands with the narrator, and even by kissing 
him good-bye, show that Verne derived much of his 


information on foseign lands from geographies and 
guide books. They show, indeed, that like the erudite 


geographer in on^ of his stories, he did most of his 
travelling in an arm-chair. 


I. O. EVANS, F.R.G.S. 




CHAPTER 1 


O N T H E 18th of March, 1867, I arrived at 
I Liverpool, intending to take a berth simply as 
a tourist oif the Great Eastern, which in a few 
^days was to sail for New York. I had sometimes 
thought of paying a visit to North America, and was 
now tempted to cross the Atlantic in this gigantic 
boat. 

This steam-ship is indeed a masterpiece of naval 
construction; more than a vessel, she is a floating 
city, part of the country*detached from English soil, 
which after having crossgd the sea unites itself to the 
American Continent. I pictured this enormous bulk 
borne on the waves, her defiant struggle with the 
wind, her boldness before the powerless sea, her in- 
difference to the bSlows, her stability in the midst of 
that element v\4iich tosses transatlantic liners like 
ships’ boats. But my imagination carried me no 
farther; all these things I did indeed see during the 
passage, and many others which do not exclusively 
belong to the maritime domain. If the Great Eastern 
is not merely a nautical engine, Jjut rather a micro- 
cosm, and carries a small world with it, an observer 
will not be astonished to meet l^re, as on a larger 
theatre, all the instincts, follies, and passions pi 
human nature. 

On leaving the station, I* went to the Adelphi 
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Hotel. Hie Great Eastern was announced to sail on 
the 20th of March, and as 1 wished to witness the 
final preparations, I asked of Captain Anderson, the 
commander, for permission to take my place on 
board immediately and this he very obligingly 
granted. * 

The next day I went down fowards the hiisins 
which form a double line of docks on the banks of 
the Mersey. The gate-keepe’rs allowed me to go on 
to Prince’s Landing-Stage, a kind of movable raft 
which rises and falls with die tide, and forms a land- 
ing place for the numerous boats which run between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

At Prince’s Landing-Stage, a small tug in the ser- 
vice of the Great Eastern ,was getting up steam. I 
went on board and found it already crowded with 
workmen and mechanics. Xs the clock in Victoria 
Tower struck seven, the tender left her moorings 
and quickly ascended the Mersey with the rising dde. 

Scarcely had we started when, I saw on the quay 
a tall young man, with that aristocratic look which 
so distinguishes the English officer.*! thought I recog- 
nized in him a friend wljbm I had not seen for several 
years, a captain in the Indian army; but I must have 
been mistaken, for as I ought to have known. Captain 
MacElwin could not have left Bombay. Moreover, 
MacElwin was a gay, carefree fellow, and a jovial 
companion, but this person, although he resembled 
him in feature, seemed melancholy, and burdened 
i^th a secret grief. I had no time to observe him 
more closely, for the* tender was moving rapidly 
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away, and the memory of this resemblance soon 
vanished from my mind. 

The Great Eastern was anchored about three miles 
lip the river, at a depth equal to the height of the 
tallest houses in Liverpool. She was not to be seen 
frwn Prince’s %tage, but I caught a glimpse of her 
imposing bulk from the first bend in the river. 

She might easily have been mistaken for a small 
island, hardly discernible in the mist. She appeared 
with her bows towards us, having swimg roimd with 
the tide; but soon the tender altered her course, and 
the whole length of the steam-ship came into sight; 
she seemed what in fact she was — enormous ! Three 
or four colliers alongside were pouring their cargoes 
of coal into her port-holts. Beside the Great Eastern, 
these three-masted ships looked like barges; their 
funnels did not even reach the first line of port-holes 
in her hull; the yards of their gallant-sails did not 
come up to her bulwarks. The giant could have 
hoisted these ships on davits like shore-boats. 

Meanwhile ifce tender approached the Great 
Eastern, whose cHkins were violently strained by the 
pressure of the tide, and came alongside at the foot 
of an immense winding staircase on the port side. In 
this position the deck of the tender was only on a 
level with the load-line of the ship, to which she 
would be depressed when in full cargo, but which 
was now two yards above the wat^. 

The workmen were now hurriedly difembarkipg 
and clambering up the numerous steps which led 40 
the fore-part of the ship. I, with my he*d upturned, 
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and my body thrown back, surveyed the paddle 
wheels of the Great Eastern, like a tourist looking up 
at a lofty edifice. 

Seen from the side these wheels looked narrow 
and contracted, although their paddles were four 
yards across, but viewed from the fibnt they ha^ a 
monumental appearance. Their cfiegant finish, fheir 
whole structure, the interlacing ^stays, which sup- 
ported the paddle-boxes, thd network of red spokes, 
the machinery half-lost in their shadow, all this was 
highly impressive, suggesting some gigantic and 
mysterious power. 

With what force must these blades strike the waves 
now gently lapping against them! How the water 
must boil when this powerful engine smites it with 
blow after blow ! What a thundering uproar must be 
engulfed in this cavernous* paddle-box! — ^when the 
Great Eastern goes at full speed, thrust onwards by 
wheels measuring fifty-three feet in diameter and a 
hundred and sixty-six in circurpference, weighing 
ninety tons’ and making eleven revolutions a minyte. ' 

The tender had disembarked hOr crew; I crossed 
on to the fluted iron ste{)s and in a few minutes had 
crossed the fore-part of the Great Eastern. 



CHAPTER 2 


Y ■ ' 1H E DECk was still nothing but an immense 
timber-yard given up to an army of workmen. I 
could not Relieve I was on a ship. Several 
^thousand men — ^workmen, crew, engineers, officers, 
mechanics, lookers-on — ^were mingling and jostling 
together without the least concern, some on deck, 
others in the engine-room; here pacing the upper 
decks, there scattered in the rigging, all in an indes- 
cribable pell-mell. Here cranes were raising enor- 
mous pieces of cast-iron, there heavy joists were 
being hoisted by steam-windlasses; above the engine- 
rooms an iron cylinder, •actually a metal shaft, was 
balanced. At the bows, the yards creaked as the sails 
were hoisted; at the stem rose a scaffolding which, 
no doubt, concealed some building still under con- 
struction. Buildjpg, fixing, carpentering, rigging, and 
pamting were going on in the midst of the greatest 
disorder. 

My luggage was already on board. I asked to see 
Captain Anderson, and was told that he had not yet 
arrived; but one of the stewards undertook to install 
me, and had my packages carriAl to one of the after 
cabins. 

“My good fellow,” I said t<J him, “the Great 
Eastern was announced to sail on the 20tS of Mar<!h, 
but can we possibly be read^ in twent)^four houif ? 

•15 
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Can you tell me when we may expect to leave Liver- 
pool?” 

But the steward knew no more about this than I 
did, and he left me to myself. I then made up my 
mind to visit all the ins and outs of this immense ant- 
hill, and began my walk like a toiur&t in a foreign 
town. A black mire — ^that British mud so r^ely 
absent from the pavement of Englii^ towns— covered 
the deck of the steam-ship; dirty gutters wound here 
and there. One might as well have been in the worst 
part of Upper Thames Street, near London Bridge. 
I walked on, following the upper decks towards the 
stem. Stretching on either side were two wide streets, 
or rather boulevards, filled with a tightly-packed 
crowd; traversing them, I c,ame to the centre of the 
steam-ship where the paddles were united by a 
double bridge. 

Here opened the pit containing the machinery of 
the paddle-wheels, and I had an opportunity of look- 
ing at this admirable engine. Al^ut fifty workmen 
were scattered on the metallic skylights, some clipg- 
ing to the long suction-pumps anc^ fitting the eccen- 
tric wheels, others hangihg on the cranks and fasten- 
ing iron wedges with enormous wrenches. After hav- 
ing cast a rapid glance over their operations, I 
walked on till I reached the bows, where the carpen- 
ters were finishing Uie decoration of a large saloon 
called the “smoking-room,” a magnificent apartment 
with fourteen winaows; it’s ceiling was white and 
gAd, and it was wainscoted with lemon-coloured 
panels. Then, after halting crossed a small triangular 
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space at the bows, 1 reached the stem, which des- 
cends perpendicularly into the water. 

Turning round from this extreme point, through 
an opening in the mists, I saw the stem of the Great 
Eastern more than two hundred yards away. 

^returned the boulevards on the starboard side, 
avoiding contact l^ith the swaying pulleys and the 
^ ropes of the riggii\g which the wind was lashing in all 
directions; I kept out df the way, here of the move- 
ments of a crane, and there of the flaming scoria 
which were showering from a forge like a firework 
display. I could hardly see the tops of the masts, two 
hundred feet in height, which lost themselves in the 
mist, thickened as it was by the black smoke from the 
tenders and colliers. , 

After having passed the great hatchway of the 
engine-rooms, I observed a “small hotel” on my left, 
and then the spacious side walls of a palace sur- 
mounted by a terrace, whose railings were being 
varnished. At last J reached the stem of the steam- 
' ship, and the place where the scaffolding I had 
already noticed wits being erected. Here between the 
last small deck cabin and ttie enormous gratings of 
the hatchways, above which rose the four steering 
wheels, some engineers had just finished placing a 
steam-engine. It included two horizontal cylinders, 
together with a complicated arAy of pinions, levers 
and wheels. I did not at first understand what it was 
meant for, but it seemed that Hbre, as everywhere 
else, the preparations were far from compfete. 

And now, why all these dcjays? Why,so many Te- 
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arrangements on board the Great Eastern, a com- 
paratively new ship? The reason may be explained 
in a few words. 

After twenty voyages from England to America, 
(me of which was marked by very serious disasters, 
the use of the Great Eastern was temporarily aband- 
oned, and this immense ship, intended for passcj^er 
traffic, seemed no longer good for anything. When the 
first attempt to lay the Adantic cable had failed — 
pardy because there were not enough ships sent to 
carry it — the engineers thought of the Great Eastern. 
She alone could store on board the 2,100 miles of 
metal cable weighing 4,500 tons. She alone, thanks 
to her perfect indifference to the sea, could unroll and 
lower this immense cable. But special arrangements 
were necessary to store it away in the ship’s hold. 
Two of the six boilers were removed, and one funnel 
out of the three belonging to the engine which drove 
the screw; ih their places were placed large tanks in 
which the cable was immersed in water to preserve 
it from the effects of variation of ffie atmosphere; 
it thus passed from these tanks of avater into the sea 
without suffering the le4st contact with the air. 

The laying of the cable having been successfully 
accompli^ed, and the task completed, the Great 
Eastern was once more left in her costly idleness. A 
French company, called the “Great Eastern Freight 
Company, Lipiited,” was floated with a capital of 
2,000,000 francs, ks aim being to employ the im- 
irftnse shi^ in conveying passengers across the 
Atlantic. T^is was the^ reason for refitting the ship. 
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for filling up the tanks and replacing the boilers, for 
enlarging the saloons in which so many people were 
to live during the voyage, for building extra dining 
saloons, and finally for constructing a thousand berths 
in the sides of the gigantic hull. 

The Great Eastern was freighted to the amount of 
25^0 francs a 4nonth. Two contracts had been 
^placed with G. Forrester and 'Co., of Liverpool, the 
first to the amount of* 538,750 francs, for maJdng 
new boilers for the screw; the second to the amount 
of 662,500 francs for general repairs, and fitting up. 

Before this last work was begun, the Board of 
Trade insisted that the ship’s hull should undergo a 
strict examination. This costly operation accom- 
plished, a long crack in |^er exterior plates was care- 
fully repaired at a great expense, and the next pro- 
ceeding was to fix the ndW boilers; the main-shaft of 
the paddle-wheels, which had been damaged during 
the last voyage, had to be replaced by a shaft on 
which each of the^ wheels moved independendy, to 
enspre the solidjty of this important part. And now 
for the first time the Great Eastern was to be steered 
by steam. 

It was for this delicate operation that the engineers 
intended the engine which they had installed at the 
stem. The steersman standing on the bridge between 
the signalling apparatus connected with the paddle- 
wheels and that connected with the screw, has before 
his eyes a dial provided with a moving needle, which 
tells him, at every moment, the position oHiis mddflr. 
In order to alter this, he has»only to p^ss his hand 
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lightly on a small wheel, measuring hardly a foot in 
diameter, placed within his reach. Immediately the 
valves open, the steam from the boilers nudies along 
the conducting tubes into the two cylinders of the 
auxiliary Engine, the pistons move rapidly, and the 
rudder instantly obeys. If this plan succeeds, oneman 
will be able to direct the gigantic*body of the Crreat 
Eastern with one finger. 

For five days these operations involved distracting 
activity. These delays considerably affected the 
freighters, but the contractors could do no more. The 
day for setting sail was finally setded for the 26th 
of March. The 25th still saw the deck strewn with 
all kinds of tools. 

During this last day, however, little by litde the 
gangways were cleared, the scaffoldings were taken 
down, the cranes disappeared, the fixing of the 
engines was accomplished, the last screws and nails 
were driven in, the reservoirs were filled with oil, and 
the last slab rested on its metal mortise. On this day, 
too, the chief engineer tested the boUers. The engine- ' 
rooms were full of ste^m; leanid^ over the hatch- 
way, enveloped in a hot mist, I could see nothing, but 
I heard the long pistons groaning, and the huge 
cylinders noisily swaying to and fro on their massive 
pivoted blocks. The muddy waters of the Mersey 
were lashed into foam by the slowly revolving 
paddle-wheels; at ^e stem, the screw beat the waves 
\Wth its fouur blades; the two engines, entirely inde- 
pmdent of each othes^l^KtlkL complete working 
Older. 
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Towards five o’clock a small steamer, intended as 
a shore-boat for the Great Eastern came alongside. 
Her movable engine was first hoisted on board by 
means of windlasses, but the steamer herself could 
not be taken on board. So heavy was her steel hull 
th^ the davits'* to which it was secured bent under 
he^veight — z. miiAap which would not have occur- 
ifed had they been, properly stmtted. But though the 
steamer had to be abandoned an array of sixteen 
boats still remained secured to the davits of the Great 
Eastern. 

Everything was finished by evening; not a trace of 
mud was visible on the well-swept boulevards, for an 
army of sweepers had been at work. There was a full 
cargo; provisions, goods, ^d coal filled the stewards’ 
room, the store, and the coal bunkers. However, the 
steamer had not yet sunk to the load-line, and did 
not draw the thirty-three feet which she needed. This 
was regrettable, for her paddles were not immersed 
deeply enough, anc^so her speed was greatly reduced. 

^Nevertheless it was at last possible to set sail, and I 
went to bed with the hope o^starting next day. I was 
not disappointed for at the crack of dawn I saw the 
English, French and American flags floating from the 
masts. 



CHAPTER 3 


T h e Great Eastern was indeed preparing to uil. 
Already volumes of black ^oke were isming 
from the five funnels, and hot steam filled the 
engine-rooms. Some sailors were polishing the four 
great fog-cannons which were to salute Liverpool as 
we sailed by. The top-men climbed the yards, disen- 
tangled the rigging, and tightened the shrouds on the 
stout ropes attached to the bulwarks. At about eleven 
o’clock the carpenters and painters put the finishing 
touches to their work, and*then boarded the tender 
waiting to take them off. As soon as pressure was 
high enough the steam rumed into the cylinders of 
the steering engine, and the engineers had the 
pleasure of seeing that this ingenious contrivance was 
an entire success. 

TTie weafher was fine, with bright gleams of sun- 
shine darting through ^the rapimy-moving clouds. 
Out at sea there must have been a strong breeze, but 
we did not feel it. 

The officers were all dispersed about the deck, 
making preparations for getting under sail. They 
consisted of the Captain, the first officer, two assistant 
officers, five lieutej^ants, of whom one was a French- 
man, M. — , and a volunteer who also was 

V^ch. 

Captain Anderson holds a high place in the British 

2S 
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mercantile marine. It is to him that we are indebted 
for the laying of the Transatlantic cable, though it is 
true that if he succeeded where his predecessors had 
failed, this was because he worked under more 
favourable circumstances, having the Great Eastern 
at lus command. Be this as it may, his success gained 
for nim the title df “Sir James Anderson.” I found 
Ijiim very agreeable. He was a man of about fifty 
years of age, with that tawny complexion which re- 
mains unchanged by weather or age; a thorough 
Englishman, with a tall figure, a broad smiling face, 
and merry eyes; walking with a quiet dignified step, 
his hands never in his pockets, always irreproachably 
gloved and elegantly dressed, and invariably with a 
little piece of his white handkerchief peeping out of 
the pocket of his blue, gold-laced overcoat. 

The first officer presented a singular contrast to 
Captain Anderson, and his appearance is easily des- 
cribed: an active little man, with a very sunburnt 
skin, a black beard«almost covering his face, and legs 
which defied e\iery lurch of the vessel. A skilful, 
energetic seaman* he gave^ his orders In a clear, 
decided tone, the boatswain repeating them in a 
voice like the roaring of a hoarse lion. The second 

officer’s name was W : I think he was a naval 

officer, on board the Great Eastern by special permis- 
sion; he had all the appearance*of a regular “Jack- 
Tar.” 

The engines were under the suj^rvisio^ of a chief 
engineer, assisted by eight or ten engineering officers, 
and a battalion of two hundred and fift)» stokers and 
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oiler^ who hardly ever left the engine-rooms. This 
army of men was fully occupied night and day, hav- 
ing ten boilers with ten furnaces and about a hundred 
fires to attend to. 

As for the crew, what with quartermasters, top- 
men, gearmoi, and cabin-boys, it inclbded abou^ne 
hunted men, besides two hunfhred stewards^m- 
ployed in waiting on the passengei;^. 

Every man was at his pdl^t; the pilot who was to 
conduct the vessel out of the Mersey had been on 
board since the evening before. I saw also a French 
pilot, who was to make the passage with us, and on 
her return was to take the steam-ship into anchorage 
at Brest. 

*T begin to think we sh^U sail to-day,” I said to 
Lieutenant H . 

“We are only waiting fot our passengers,” replied 
my countryman. 

“Arc there niany?” 

“Twelve or thirteen hundred.” 

At half-past eleven the tender wjis hailed; it .was* 
laden with passengers, who, as I irfterwards learned, 
included Californians, (banadians, Americans, Peru- 
vians, English, Germans, and two or three French- 
moi. Among the most distinguished were the celeb- 
rated Cyrus Field of New York, the Honourable John 
Rose of Canada, the Honourable J. MacAlpine of 
New York, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Cohen of San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. and Mfs. Whitney of Montreal, Captain 

McPh and his wife. Among the French was the 

^bunder df^the “Gre^t Eastern Freight Company, 
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Limited,” M. Jules D , representative of the 

“Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 
pany,” who had made a contribution of twenty 
thousand pounds to the fund. 

The tender ranged herself at the foot of a flight of 
steps, and theif began the slow, interminable ascent 
of die passengers and luggage. 

The first care of,each passenger, when he had once 
set foot on the steamer, Was to go and secure his place 
in the dining-room; his card, or his name written on 
a scrap of paper, was enough to insure his possession. 

1 remained on deck to observe all the details of 
embarkation. At half-past twelve the luggage was all 
on board, and I saw thousands of packages of every 
description, from chests ^large enough to contain a 
suite of furniture to elegant little travelling-cases and 
fanciful American and flnglish tnmks, heaped to- 
gether pell-meU. All these were soon cleared from the 
deck and stowed away in the holds; workmen and 
porters returned tc^ the tender, which cast off, after 
haying blackene;^! the side of the Great Eastern with 
her smoke. 

1 was going back towards !he bows, when suddenly 
I found myself face to face with the young man I 
had seen on Prince’s Landing-Stage. He stopped on 
seeing me, and held out his hand, which 1 shook 
warmly. 

“You, Fabian ! ” I cried. “You here ?” 

“Even so, my dear friend.” 

“I was not mistaken, then; it was really you I sdW 
on the quay a day or two sinc^” 
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“That’s quite likely,” replied Fabian, “but I didn’t 
see you.” 

“And you are going to America ?” 

“Certainly! Do you think I could spend a month’s 
leave better than in travelling?” 

“How lucky you thought of making your toiy; m 
the Great Eastern ! ” 

“It was not chance at all, my dear fellow. I read 
in the newspaper that you Vere one of the passen- 
gers; and as we haven’t met for some years now, I 
came on board so as to make the passage with you.” 

“Have you come from India?” 

“Yes, by the Godavery, which arrived at Liver- 
pool a few days ago.” 

“And why are you travelling, Fabian?” I asked, 
noticing his pale, sad face. 

“To divert my mind, if I fcan,” interrupted Captain 
MacElwin, pressing my hand warmly. 



CHAPTER 4 


F iabian left me, to look for his cabin, which, 
according to tile ticket he held in his hand, was 
number seventy-three of thf grand saloon series. 
At this moment large volumes of smoke curled from 
the funnels; the steam hissed with a deafening noise 
through the safety-valves and fell in a fine rain over 
the deck; a noisy eddying of water announced that 
the engines were at work. We were at last going to 
start. 

First of all the anchor bad to be raised. The Great 
Eastern swung round with the tide; all was now clear, 
and Captain Anderson was obliged to choose this 
moment to set sail, for the width of the Great Eastern 
was too great for her to turn in the Mersey. He was 
more completely in control of his ship, and better 
able to steer her between the many boats that always 
ply on the river v9hen she ^^s stemming the rapid 
current than when she was carried by the ebb-tide; 
with so gigantic a vessel the least collision would 
prove disastrous. 

To weigh anchor under these circumstances re- 
quired considerable exertion, iof the tug of the tide 
stretched the chains by which the^ship was moored; 
moreover, a strong south-wester was blowing with 
full force on her hull, so that it required powerfi^ 
engines to hoist the heavy anchors from iheir muddy 
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beds. An anchor-boat, intended for this purpose, had 
just put stoppers on the chains, but the windlasses 
were not strong enough, so the engineers were 
obliged to use the steam apparatus which the Greut 
Eastern had at her disposal. 

At the bdws was an engine of sixty-lix horse-power. 
To raise the anchors it was only* necessary to ^nd 
the steam from the boilers into., its cylinders; the 
power thus obtained could be directly applied to 
the windlass on which the chains were fastened. This 
was done; but powerful as it was, this engine was 
found insufficient, and fifty of the crew were set to 
turn the capstan with bars. At last the anchors were 
gradually drawn in, but it was slow work. 

I was on the top-gallai]it forecastle with several 
other passengers at this moment, watching the depar- 
ture. Near me stood a traveller, who frequently 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently, and did not spare 
disparaging jokes on the tardiness of the work. He 
was a thin, nervous little man, .with quick, restless 
eyes: a phydognomist could easily sfe that the events 
of life always showed their funny side to this philo- 
sopher of the school ol Democritus, for his risible 
muscles were never still for a moment; but without 
describing him further, I need only say 1 found him 
a very pleasant fellow-traveller. 

“I thought until* now, sir,” said he to me, “that 
engines were made to help men, not men to help 
engines.” 

* I was g^mg to reply to this wise observation, when 
there camera loud ciy, whereupon my companion 
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and I were hurled towards the bows; every man at 
the capstan-bars was knocked down; some got up 
again, others lay scattered on the deck. A pawl had 
broken, and as the capstan was forced round by the 
frightful pressure of the chains, the men, caught by 
the rebound, were struck violently on the head and 
chesll Freed from^lheir broken fastenings, the cap- 
stan-bars flew in all directions like grape-shot, killing 
fbur sailors, and wounding twelve others; among the 
latter was the boatswain, a Scotsman from Dundee. 

The spectators rushed towards the unfortunate 
men and the wounded were taken to the hospital at 
the stem; as for the four dead, preparations were 
immediately made to send them on shore : so lightly 
do Anglo-Saxons regard death, that this event made 
very little impression on board. These unhappy men, 
killed and wounded alike, were only tools, which 
could be replaced at very little expense. The tender, 
already some distance off, was hailed, and in a few 
minutes she was again alongside. 

I went towards the fore-part of the vessel where 
the gangway had not yet been raised. The four 
corpses, enveloped in coverings, were let down, and 
placed on the deck of the tender. One of the surgeons 
on board embarked to go with them to Liverpool, 
with injunctions to rejoin the Great Eastern as 
quickly as possible. The tender iinmediately cast off, 
and the sailors went to the bows, p wash the stains 
of blood from the deck. ^ 

I ought to add that one of the passengers, slightly 
wounded by the breaking of* the pawl^ seized this 
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opportunity of leaving by the tender; he had already 
had enough of the Great Eastern. 

I watched the little boat going off full steam, and, 
turning round, 1 heard my ironical fellow-traveller 
mutter: 

“A good beginning for a voyage ! ” * 

“A very bad one, sir,” said I>“To whom hive I 
the honour of speaking ?” 

“ToDr.DeanPitferge” 



CHAPTER 5 


T he work* of weighing anchor was resumed; 
with the helps of the anchor-boat the chains 
were eased, and the anchors at last left their 
tenacious depths. A quarter past one sounded from 
the Birkenhead clock-towers, and the moment of de- 
parture could not be deferred, if it was intended to 
make use of the tide. The captain and pilot went on 
to the bridge; one lieutenant placed himself near the 
screw-signal apparatus, another near that of the 
paddle-wheel, in case the s,teering-engine should fail; 
four other steersmen watched at the stem, ready to 
put in action the great steefing wheels on the gratings 
of the hatchings. The Great Eastern, making head 
against the current, was now only waiting to descend 
the river with the ebb-tide. 

The order for ^departure was given, the paddles 
slowly struck the water, the screw bubbled at the 
stem, and the enormous vessel began to move. 

The greater part of the passengers on the poop 
were gazing at the double landscape of Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, studded with factory chimneys. The 
Mersey, covered with ships, som^ lying -at anchor, 
others ascending and descending the river, offered 
only a sinuous passage for our stearA-ship. But under 
the hand of a pilot, and sensitive to th^ slightest* 
movement of her rudder, sh^ glided tly:iugh the* 
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narrow channels, like a whale-boat with a vigorous 
steersman at the helm. At one time I thought that 
we were going to run foul of a brig, which was drift- 
ing across the stream, with her bows nearly grazing 
the hull of. the Great Eastern^ but a collision was 
avoided; when from the height of the upper deck I 
looked at this ship, which was not less than seven or 
eight hundred tons burden, she seemed to me no 
larger than the tiny boats which children play 
with on the lakes of Regent’s Park or on the Serpen- 
tine. 

It was not long before the Great Eastern was 
opposite the Liverpool landing-stages, but the four 
cannons which were to have saluted the town were 
silent out of respect for the dead, for the tender was 
disembarking them at this moment; however, loud 
hurrahs replaced the reports which are the last ex- 
pressions of national courtesy. Immediately there was 
a vigorous clapping of hands and a waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, with all the enthusiasm with which the 
English hail the departure of ev-^ry vessel, be it only 
a simple yacht sailing round a bay. But with what 
shouts they were answered ! what echoes they called 
forth from the quays ! There were thousands of spec- 
tators on both the Liverpool and Birkenhead sides, 
and boats laden *with sight-seers swarmed on the 
Mersey. The sailors manning the yards of the Lord 
Clyde, lying at ^chor opposite the docks, saluted 
the giantSvith their hearty cheers. 

But evep the noise of the cheering could not drown 
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the frightful discord of several bands playing at the 
same time. Flags were incessantly hoisted in honour 
of the Great Eastern, but soon the cries grew faint 
in the distance. Our ship passed near the Tripoli, a 
Cunard emigrant-boat, which in spite of her 2,000 
tons burden looked like a mere barge; then the houses 
grew fewer and more scattered on both shores, the 
landscape was no longer l)lackened with smoke; and 
brick walls, with the exception of some long regular 
buildings intended as workmen’s houses, gave way to 
the open country, with pretty villas dotted here 
and there. Our last salutation reached us from the 
platform of the lighthouse and the walls of the 
bastion. 

At three o’clock the Grdat Eastern had crossed the 
bar of the Mersey, and shaped her course down St. 
George’s Channel. There was a strong sou’wester 
blowing, and a heavy swell on the sea, but the ship 
did not feel it. 

Towards four o’clock the Captain gave orders to 
heave to; the tender put on full steam to rejoin us, as 
she was bringing back the aoctor. When the boat 
came alongside a rope-ladder was lowered, and by 
this he ascended, though not without some difficulty. 
Our more agile pilot slid down by the same way into 
his boat, which was awaiting him; each of its rowers 
provided with a cork jacket. Some minutes later he 
boarded a charming little schoonef waiting to catch 
the breeze. 

Our course was immediately continued; under the 
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pressure of the paddles and the screw, the speed of 
the Great Eastern greatly increased; in spite of the 
head wind, she neither rolled nor pitched. Soon the 
shades of night descended on the sea, and Holyhead 
Point was lost in the darkness. 



CHAPTER 6 


T he NEXT*day, the 27th of March, the Great 
Eastern coasted along the deeply-indented Irish 
shore. I had chosen a cabin ^t the bows; it was 
a small room well lighted by two skylights. A second 
row of cabins separated it from the first .saloon, so 
that neither the noise of conversation, nor the rat- 
tling of pianos, which were not wanting on board, 
could reach me. It was an isolated cabin; the furni- 
ture consisted of a sofa, a bedstead, and a toilet- 
table. 

The next morning at seven o’clock, having crossed 
the first two rooms, I went*on deck. A few passengers 
were already pacing the upper decks; an almost im- 
perceptible swell rocked the steamer; the wind was 
high, but the sea, protected by the coast, was com- 
paratively calm. 

From the poop of the smo||ing-room, I perceived 
that long line of shore, so covered with verdure that 
it has won the name of the “Emerald Coast.” Here 
and there the scene was animated by a few solitary 
houses, a string of tide-waiters, a wreath of white 
smoke curling from between two Hills, and indicating 
a passing train, an isolated signal-post making grim- 
acing gestures to the vessels at large. 

The sea between us and the coast was of dbll green;' 
a fresh breeze was blowing, ax^d mists flqjifed above 
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the water like spray. Numerous vessels, brigs and 
schooners, were awaiting the tide; steamers puffing 
their black smoke were soon out-distanced by the 
Great Eastern^ although she was going at a very 
moderate speed. 

Soon we Came in sight of Que<^town, a small 
“port of call,” before which several fishermen’s boats 
were at work. It is here that all ships bound for 
Liverpool, whether steameirs or sailing-ships, throw 
out their despatch-bags, which are carried to Dublin 
in a few hours by an express train always kept in 
readiness. From Dublin they are conveyed across the 
channel to Holyhead by a fast steamer, so that des- 
patches thus sent are one day in advance of the most 
rapid Transatlantic steamers. 

About nine o’clock the course of the Great Eastern 
was west-north- west. I was just going on deck, when 
1 met Captain MacElwin, accompanied by a friend, 
a tall, robust man, with a light beard and long mous- 
tache which mingled with his whiskers and left his 
chin bare, after the fashion of the rfiay. This tall fel- 
low was the exact type of an EngKsh officer; his figure 
was erect without stiffness, his look calm, his walk 
dignified but easy; his whole appearance seemed to 
indicate unusual courage, and in this I was not mis- 
taken. 

“My friend, Archibald Corsican,” said Fabian to 
me, “a captain in the 22nd regiment of the Indian 
Army like myself.” 

Thus introduced. Captain Corsican and I bowed. 

“We Ka,*-dly saw each other yesterday, Fabian,” 
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said I, shaking Captain MacElwin’s hand, “we were 
in the bustle of departure, so that all I know about 
you is that it was not chance which brought you on 
board the Great Eastern. I must confess that if I have 
anything to do with your decision ” 

“Undoubtedly* my dear fellow,” interrupted 
Fabian; “Captain Gk)rsican and I came to Liverpool 
with the intention of taking our berths on board the 
China, a Cunard steamer, when we heard that the 
Great Eastern was going to attempt another pas- 
sage from England to America; it was a chance we 
might not get again, and learning that you were on 
board I did not hesitate, as I had not seen you 
since we took that delightful trip in the Scandina- 
vian countries three years ago; so now you know how 
it was that the tender brought us here yester- 
day.” 

“My dear Fabian,” I replied, “I believe that 
neither Captain Corsican nor yourself will regret 
your decision, as a passage across the Atlantic in this 
huge boat cannot ^ail to be interesting, even to you 
who are so little used to the s^. But now let us talk 
about yourself. Your last letter — it is not more than 
six weeks since I received it — bore the Bombay post- 
mark, so that I was justified in believing you were still 
with your regiment.” 

“We were so three weeks ago,” said Fabian, “lead- 
ing the half-military, half-country life of Indian 
officers, employing most of our time in hui^ting; my 
friend here is a famed tiger-killer; howeve^r, as we 
are both single and without family ties, we thought 
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we would let the poor wild beasts of the peninsula 
rest for a time, while we came to Europe to breathe 
a little of our native air. We obtained a year’s leave, 
and travelling by way of the Red Sea, Suez, and 
France, we reached Old England, with the utmost 
possible speed.” 

“Old England,” said Captain Corsican, smiling; 
“we are there no longer, Fabian; we are on board an 
English ship, but it is freighted by a French 
company, and it is taking us to America; three 
different flags float over our heads, signifying 
that we are treading on Franco-Anglo-American 
boards.” 

“What does it matter,” replied Fabian, and a pain- 
ful expression passed over his face; “what does it 
matter, so long as it whiles away the time? ‘Move- 
ment is life’; and it is good when one can forget the 
past, and kill the present by continual change. In a 
few days I shall be in New York, where I hope to 
meet again my sister and her chfldren — I have not 
seen them for several years; thi;n we shall visit the 
great lakes, and descend the Mississippi as far as New 
Orleans. Later we shall look for sport on the Amazon. 
From America we are going to Africa, where the 
lions and elephants will ‘rendezvous’ at the Cape 
to celebrate thb arrival of Captain Corsican. 
Finally, we shall return and impose city ways on the 
Sepoys.” 

FabiaA spoke with a nervous volubility, and his 
breast heaved; evidently there was some great grief 
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weighing on his mind, as yet I did not know its cause, 
but Archibald seemed to imderstand it quite well. He 
showed a warm friendship for Fabian, who was 
several years younger than himself, and treated him 
like a younger brother, with a devotion which at 
times almost amounted to heroism. 

At this moment our conversation was interrupted 
by ^e sound of a bugle, which announced lunch. 
Four times a day, to the great satisfaction of the 
passengers, this shrill call soimded : at half -past eight 
for breakfast, half -past twelve for lunch, four o’clock 
for dinner, and seven for tea. In a few minutes the 
long streets were deserted, and soon the tables in the 
immense saloons were filled with guests. I succeeded 
in getting a place near Fabian and Captain Corsi- 
can. 

The dining-rooms were provided with four long 
rows of tables; the glasses and bottles in their swing- 
racks kept perfectly steady; the roll of the steamer 
was almost imperceptible, so that the guests — ^men, 
women, and childrens — could ^t their lunch without 
any qualms. Numerous waiters were busy carrying 
round tastily-arranged dishes, and supplying the de- 
mands for wine and beer; the Californians certainly 
distinguished themselves by their proclivities for 
champagne. Near her husband sa^ an old laundress, 
who had found gold in the San Francisco washing- 
tubs, and was emptying a bottle of champagne in no 
time; two or three pale, delicate-looking youpg ladies 
were eagerly devouring slices o&red beef; and others 
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were discussing with evident satisfaction the merits of 
rhubarb tart, and the other sweets. Every one worked 
away in the highest spirits; one could have fancied 
oneself at a restaurant in the middle of Paris instead 
of the open sea. 

Lunch over, the decks were again filled; people 
bowed and spoke to each other in. passing as formally 
as if they were walking in Hyde Park; children 
played and ran about, thrdwing their balls and bowl- 
ing hoops as they might have done on the gravel 
walks of the Tuileries; most of the men walked up 
and down smoking; the ladies, seated on folding- 
chairs, worked, read, or talked together, whilst the 
governesses and nurses looked after the children. A 
few corpulent Americans swung themselves back- 
wards and forwards in their rocking-chairs; the ship’s 
officers were continually** passing to and fro, some 
going to their watch on the bridge, others answering 
the absurd questions which some of the passengers 
put to them; whilst the tones o^ an organ and two or 
three pianos,, making a distracting discord, reached 
us through the lulls in /he wind. 

About three o’clock a loud shouting was heard; the 
passengers crowded on to the poop; the Great Eastern 
had come within two cable-lengths of a vessel which 
she had overhauled. It was the Propontis, on her 
way to New York, saluting the giant of the seas on 
her passage, a^ compliment which the giant re- 
turned. 

Land was still in sight at four o’clock, but it could 
hardly t)^ discemeii through the mist which had 
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suddenly surrounded us. Soon we saw the light of 
Fastnet Beacon, situated on an isolated rock. Night 
set in, during which we must have doubled Cape 
Clear, the most southerly point of Ireland. 



CHAPTER 7 


I SAID that the length of the Great Eastern ex- 
ceeded two hundred yards. For* the benefit of those 
partial to statistics, I will add that this steam-ship 
measures 673 feet at the load water-line; the upper 
deck is 680 feet from stem to stem, so that its length 
is double that of the largest transatlantic steamers; 
its width amidships is about 71 feet, and behind the 
paddles about 107 feet. 

The hull of the Great Eastern is proof against the 
most formidable seas; it i» double, and is composed 
of a number of cells placed between the deck and 
hold; besides these, thirteen compartments, separated 
by water-tight bulkheads, increase the security 
against fire or the inmsh of water. Ten thousand tons 
of iron were used in the construotion of this hull, and 
3,000,000 rivets secured the iron plates on her sides. 

The Great Eastern ^-raws 30 feet of water with a 
cargo of 28,500 tons, and from 20 to 30 feet with a 
light cargo. She can accommodate 10,000 passengers, 
so that out of the 373 principal districts in France, 
274 are less populated than this floating sub-prefect- 
ure with its average number of passengers. 

The lines of thg Great Eastern are very elongated; 
her straigjf t stem is pierced with hawse-holes, through 
which p^ the anchor-chains; no signs of dents or 
protuberances are to be seen on her finely-cut bows, 
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but the slight sweep of her rounded stem somewhat 
mars her general effect. 

From the deck rise six masts and five funnels. The 
three masts in front are the jigger, fore-mast, and 
main-mast. Th^ last three astern are the after-main- 
mast, mizzen-mast, and after-jigger. The fore-masts 
and the main-malts carry schooner-sails, top-sails, 
aq^ gallant-sails; the four other masts are rigged only 
with ordinary sails; the whole forms 5,400 square 
yards of stout canvas. On the spacious mast-heads 
of the second and third masts a squad of soldiers 
could easily manoeuvre. Of these six masts, supported 
by shrouds and metallic back-stays, the second, third, 
and fourth are made of sheet-iron, and are really 
masterpieces of ironwork? At the base they measure 
43 inches in diameter, ^nd the largest (the main- 
mast) rises to the height of 207 French feet, which is 
higher than the towers of Notre Dame. 

As to the funnels, the two belonging to the paddle- 
engine and the three belonging to the screw, Aey are 
enormous cylindtJrs, 90 feet high, supported by chains 
fastened to the upp^r deck. 

The interior arrangements are admirable. The 
laundries and the crew’s berths are shut off at the 
fore-part, then come the ladies’ saloon and a grand 
saloon ornamented with lustres, pinging lamps, and 
pictures. These magnificent rooms are lighted by side 
sky-lights, and supported on eleg^t-gilded pillars, 
and communicate with the upper deck by^wide stair- 
cases with metallic steps and mahogany bjilusters. 

On deck are arranged foui* rows of cabins separ- 
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ated by a companion-way; some are reached by a 
landing , others on a lower deck by private staircases. 
At the stem the three immense dining-rooms run in 
the same direction as the cabins, a companion-way 
from the saloons at the stem to those at the bows skirts 
the paddle-engine, betwem its sheet-iron bulkheads 
and the ship’s offices. 

The engines of the Great Eastern are justly con- 
sidered masterpieces — I was going to say of clock- 
work, for there is nothing more astonishing than to 
see this enormous machine working with the precision 
and ease of a clock, a singular contrast to the screw, 
which works rapidly and furiously, as though getting 
itself into a rage. 

Independendy of these* two engines, the Great 
Eastern possesses six donkey-engines to work the 
capstans, so that steam cfearly plays an important 
part on board. 

Such is this steam-ship, without equal and known 
everywhere; which, however, did not hinder a French 
captain from making this naive romark in his log- 
book : “Passed *a ship v^ith six ma&ts and five funnels, 
supposed to be the Great Eastern” 



CHAPTER 8 


O N Wednesday night the weather was very 
bad; my b^ance was strangely variable, and 
to prevent myself from falling I was obliged 
to lean with my knees and elbows against the side- 
board. Portmanteaus and bags slid in and out of my 
cabin; an unusual hubbub reigned in the adjoining 
saloon, in which two or three hundred packages were 
making expeditions from one end to the other, knock- 
ing against the tables and chairs with loud crashes; 
the doors slammed, the boards creaked, the partitions 
made that groaning noise peculiar to pinewood, 
bottles and glasses jingled together in their racks, and 
a cataract of plates and dishes rolled about on the 
pantry floors. I heard the irregular roaring of the 
screw, and the whaels beating the water, now com- 
pletely immersed*, and now beating the empty air, 
from all these sigift I concluded that the wind had 
freshened, and the steam-ship was no longer in- 
different to the billows. 

At six o’clock next morning, after passing a sleep- 
less night, I got up and dressed myself, as well as 1 
could, with one hand, while with the other I clutched 
at the sides of my cabin; without ippport it was im- 
possible to keep one’s feet, and I had qui^ a serious 
struggle to get on my overcoat. I left my ^abin, an(f 
helping myself with hands and feet through the 
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billows of luggage, I crossed the saloon, scrambling 
up the stairs on my knees, like a Roman peasant de- 
voutly climbing the steps of the “Scala santa” of 
Pontius Pilate; and at last, reaching the deck, I hung 
on firmly to the nearest support. 

No land in*sight; we had doubled Gape Clear in 
the night, and around us was that.vast circumference 
bounded by the line where water and sky appear to 
meet. The slate-coloured sea broke in great foamless 
billows. Struck amidships by the waves, and with no 
sail to steady her, the Great Eastern rolled fright- 
fully, her bare masts describing immense circles 
in the air. There was no pitching to speak of, but the 
rolling was dreadful, and it was impossible to stand 
upright. The officer on wa^ch, clinging to the bridge, 
looked as if he were in a swing. 

Making my way from i^tanchion to stanchion, I 
managed to reach the paddles on the starboard side, 
where the deck was damp and slippery from the 
spray and mist : I was just going to fasten myself to 
a stanchion of the bridge when a bod^ rolled at my feet. 

It was Dr. Pitferge, my quaint friend: he 
scrambled on to his knees, and looking at me, 
said: 

“That’s all right, the amplitude of the arc, des- 
cribed by the deck of the Great Eastern, is forty de- 
grees; that is, twefcty degrees below the horizontal, 
and twenty above it.” 

“Indeed ! ” I cited, laughing not at the observation 
<jut at theV;ircumstances under which it was made. 

“Yes!”* replied the Doctor. “During the oscillation 
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the speed of the sides is fifty-nine inches per second — 
a transatlantic boat half the size takes only the same 
time to recover her equilibrium.” 

“Then,” I replied, “since that is so, the Great 
Eastern has plenty of stability.” 

“For herself, yes, but not for her passengers,” an- 
swered Dean Pitf^ge gaily, “for you see they come 
back to the horizontal quicker than they like.” 

The Doctor, delighted with his repartee, raised 
himself, and holding each other up, we managed to 
reach a seat on the poop. Dean Pitferge had come 
off very well, with only a few bruises, and I con- 
gratulated him on his lucky escape, as he might have 
broken his neck. 

“Oh, it is not over ye^” said he; “there is more 
trouble coming.” 

“Tons?” 

“To the steamer, and consequently to me, to us, 
and to all the passengers.” 

“If you are speaking seriously, why did you come 
on board?” 

“To see what is going to happen, for I idiould not 
be at all sorry to see a shipwreck ! ” replied the Doc- 
tor, looking at me knowingly. 

“Is this the first time you have been on board the 
Great Eastern ?” 

“No, I have already made several voyages in her, 
to satisfy my curiosity.” 

“You cannot complain, then.” 

“I am not complaining; I am merely sUfting facts,* 
and patiently awaiting the hour of the catilstrophe.” 
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Was the Doctor making fun of me? I did not know 
what to think, his small twinkling eyes looked so very 
roguish; but 1 thought I would try him further. 

“Doctor,” I said, “1 do not know on what facts 
your painful prognostics are founded, but allow me to 
remind you that the Great Eastern'hzs crossed the 
Atlantic twenty times, and that most of her journeys 
have been satisfactory.” 

“That’s of no consequencte; this ship is bewitched, 
to use a common expression, and she cannot escape 
her fate; I know this, and so I have no confidence in 
her. Remember what difficulties the engineers found 
on launching her; I’m even told that Brunei, who 
built her, died from the ‘effects of the operation,’ as 
we doctors say.” 

“Ah, Doctor,” said I, “are you inclined to be a 
materialist?” 

“Why ask me that ?” 

“Because I’ve noticed that many who do not be- 
lieve in God believe in everythipg else, even in the 
evil eye.” 

“Make fun if you Ijke, sir,” replied the Doctor, 
“but allow me to continue my argument. The Great 
Eastern has already ruined several companies. Built 
for the purpose of carrying emigrants to Australia, 
she has never once been there; intended to surpass 
the ocean steamers*in speed, she is inferior to them.” 

“From this,” J said, “it is to be concluded 
that ” 

“Listen ‘a minute,” interrupted the Doctor. “Al- 
ready one* qf her captgiins has been drowned, and he 
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one of the most skilful, for he knew how to prevent 
this rolling by keeping the ship with her head to the 
waves.” 

“Ah, well ! ” said I, “the death of that able man is 
to be regretted.” 

“Then,” contmued Dean Pitferge, without noticing 
my incredulity, “strange stories are told about this 
ship; they say that a passenger who lost his way in 
th^ hold of the ship, likfe a pioneer in the forests of 
America, has never yet been found.” 

“Ah ! ” exclaimed I ironically, “there’s a fact ! ” 

“They say, also, that during the construction of the 
boilers an engineer was melted by mistake in the 
steam-box ” 

“Bravo!” cried I; “the melted engineer! 'E ben 
trovato.’ Do you believe it. Doctor?” 

“I believe,” replied Pitferge, “I believe quite seri- 
ously that our voyage began badly, and that it will 
end in the same manner.” 

“But the Great Eastern is solid,” I said, “and built 
so firmly that sh« can resist the most furious seas like 
a solid block.” ' 

“Solid she is, undoubtedly,” resumed the doctor; 
“but let her fall into the hollow of the waves, and see 
if she will rise again. Maybe she is a giant, but a 
giant whose strength is not in proportion to her size; 
her engines are not powerful enough for her. Have 
you ever heard anyone describe her nineteenth 
passage from Liverpool to New Yorx?” 

“No, Doctor.” 

“Well, I was on board. \^e left Livfr|)ool on a 
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Tuesday, the 10th of December; there were numer- 
ous passengers, and all were full of confidence. Every- 
thing went well so long as we were protected by the 
Irish coast from the billows of the open sea; no roll- 
ing, no sea-sickness; the next day, even, the same 
stability; the passengers were delighted. On the 12th, 
however, the wind freshened towavls morning; head- 
ing against the waves, the Great Eastern, rolled con- 
siderably; the passengers, ‘men and women, dis- 
appeared into the cabins. At four o’clock the wind 
blew a hurricane; the furniture began to dance; a 
mirror in the saloon was broken by a blow from the 
head of your humble servant; all the crockery was 
smashed to atoms; there was a frightful uproar; 
eight shore-boats were torp from the davits in one 
swoop. At this moment our situation was serious; the 
paddle-wheel-engine had tctbe stopped; an enormous 
piece of lead, displaced by a lurch of the vessel, 
threatened to fall into its machinery; however, the 
screw continued to send us forward. Soon the wheels 
began turning again, but very sfov^ly; one of them 
had been danfaged during the stoppage, and its 
spokes and paddles were scraping against the hull of 
the ship. The engine had to be stopped again, and we 
had to content ourselves with the screw. The night 
was fearful; the fury of the tempest was redoubled; 
the Great Eastern hftd fallen into the trough of the sea 
and could not right herself; at break of day there was 
not a piece of irdb-work remaining on the wheels. 
They hoisfcd a few sails to right the ship, but no 
sooner welte they hoisted than they were carried 
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away; confusion reigned everywhere; the cable- 
chains, tom from their beds, rolled from one side of 
the ship to the other; a cattle-pen was knocked in, 
and a cow fell into the ladies’ saloon through the 
hatchway; another misfortune was the breaking of 
the rudder-chock, so that steering was no longer 
possible. We heand frightful crashes; an oil tank, 
weighing over three tons, had broken from its fixings, 
and; rolling across the tWeen-decks, struck the sides 
alternately like a battering-ram. Saturday passed in 
the mid.st of a general terror, the ship in the trough 
of the sea all the time. Not until Sunday did the 
wind begin to abate, and an American engineer on 
board then .‘■'ucceeded in fastening the chains on the 
rudder; little by little we turned, and the Great 
Eastern righted herself. A week after we left Liver- 
pool we reached Queenstbwn. Now, who knows, sir, 
where we shall be in a week?” 



CHAPTER 9 


ft I 

I T M u s T be confessed that the Doctor’s words were 
not very comforting, and the pzt^engers would not 
have heard them without^shuddering. Was he jok- 
ing, or was he speaking seriously? Was it, indeed, 
true that he went with the Great Eastern on all her 
voyages just to be present at some catastrophe? 
Everything is possible for a crank, especially when he 
is English. 

Meanwhile the Great Eastern was keeping on 
course, following the “loxodromic” steam-ship line. 
Everybody knows that on^a flat surface the shortest 
way from one point to another is a straight line. On 
a sphere it is the curved line formed by the circum- 
ference of the “great circles.” Ships find it best to 
follow such a line so as to make the shortest passage, 
but sailing vessels cannot keep to it against a head 
wind, so that only the ^.earners call maintain a direct 
course by keeping to one of the great circles. This the 
Great Eastern did, making somewhat towards the 
north-west. 

The rolling nevej^^ ceased, and that horrible malady 
sea-sickness, at the same time contagious and epi- 
demic, made ragid progress. Several of the pas- 
sengers, v\^th wan, pallid faces, and sunken cheeks, 
remained ^on deck, in order to breathe the fresh air, 
and most of them were furious not only at the un- 

iiz 
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lucky steam-ship, which was conducting herself like 
a mere buoy, but at the freighter’s advertisements, 
which had stated that sea-sickness was “unknown on 
board.” 

At nine o’clo^ in the morning an object three or 
four miles off was signalled from the larboard 
quarter. Was it a*derelict, the carcass of a whale, 
or the hull of a ship? As yet it ‘could not be dis- 
tinguished. A group of convalescent passengers stood 
on the upper deck, at the bows, looking at this dere- 
lict which was floating three hundred miles from the 
nearest land. 

Meanwhile the Great Eastern was bearing towards 
the object, all opera-glasses were promptly raised, 
and theie was no lack «f conjecture. Among the 
Americans, and the English, to whom every pretext 
for a wager is welcome, betting at once commenced. 
Among the most desperate of the gamblers I noticed 
a tall man, whose countenance struck me as one of 
profound duplicity. ^Elis features were stamped with 
a look of general 4iatred, which neither a physiogno- 
mist nor a physiologist coulck mistake; his forehead 
was seamed with a deep furrow, his manner was at 
the same time audacious and listless, his eyebrows 
nearly met and partly concealed the stony eyes be- 
neath, his shoulders were high ^d his chin thrust 
forward — ^in fact all the indications of insolence and 
knavery were united in his appearance. He spoke in 
loud pompous tones, while some of his wor^y associ-^ 
ates laughed at his coarse jokes. This persqpage pre- 
tended to recognize in the object the carcass of a 
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whale, and he backed his opinion by heavy stakes, 
which were quickly accepted. 

These wagers, amotinting to several hundred 
dollars, he lost; in fact, the object was the hull of a 
ship; the steamer rapidly approached her, and we 
could already see the rusty copper of her keel. It 
was a three-masted ship of about*five or six hundred 
tons, stripped of her masts ^d rigging, and lying on 
one side, with broken chains hanging from her davits. 

“Has this steam-ship been abandoned by her 
crew?” This was now the prevailing question. No- 
body appeared on the deck but perhaps the survivors 
had taken refuge inside. I saw an object moving for 
several moments at the bows, but it turned out to be 
only the remains of the jib lashed to and fro by the 
wind. , 

The hull was quite visible at the distance of half 
a mile; she was a comparatively new ship, and in a 
perfect state of preservation; her cargo, which had 
been shifted by the wind, had forced her over on her. 
starboard side: 

The Great Eastern drew nearer, and, as she passed 
gave notice of her presence by several shrill whistles; 
but the derelict remained silent and lifeless; nothing 
was to be seen, not even a shore-boat from the 
wrecked vessel on Jhe wide expanse of water. 

The crew had undoubtedly had time to leave her, 
but could they have reached the land, which was 
^ three hunjlred miles away? Could a frail boat live on 
a sea like ^he one which had rocked the Great Eastern 
so frightfully? And when could this catastrophe have 
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happened? Plainly the shipwreck had taken place 
farther west, for the wind and waves must have 
driven the hull far off her course. These questions 
were destined to remain unanswered. 

When the steam-ship came alongside the stem of 
the wreck, I could read distinctly the name Lerida, 
but the port she belonged to was not given. 

A merchant-vessel or a man-of-war would have 
had no hesitation in manning this hull, which un- 
doubtedly contained a valuable cargo, but as the 
Great Eastern was on regular service, Ae could not 
take this derelict in tow for so many hundreds of 
miles; it was equally impossible to return and take it 
to the nearest port. Therefore, to the great regret of 
the sailors, it had to be abandoned, and it was soon a 
mere speck in the distance. The group of passengers 
dispersed, some to the saloons, others to their cabins, 
and even the lunch-bell failed to awaken the 
slumberers, worn out by sea-sickness. About noon 
Captain Anderson oi'dered sail to be hoisted, so that 
the ship would be kept steady and not roll so much. 



CHAPTER 10 


I N SPITE of the ship’s disorderly behaviour, life 
on board was becoming organized, for with the 
Anglo-Saxon nothing is easier. For the time being 
the steam-boat is his street and his house; the French- 
man, on the other hand, always looks like a traveller. 

When the weather was favourable, the boulevards 
were thronged with promenaders, who, in spite of 
the ship’s motion, managed to keep upright, though 
with the peculiar gyrations of tipsy men. When the 
passengers did not go on deck, they remained either 
in their private sitting-rooms or in the grand saloon; 
then there began the noisy discords of pianos, all 
played at the same time, which, however, did not 
seem to affect Saxon ears in the least. Among these 
amateurs, I noticed a tall, bony woman, who must 
have been a good musician, for so as to facilitate read- 
ing her piece of music^she had marked all the notes 
with a number, and the piano-keys with a correspond- 
ing number, so that if it was note twenty-seven, she 
struck key twenty-seven, if fifty-three, key fifty-three, 
and so on. She was perfectly indifferent to the noise 
around her, or the sound of other pianos in the ad- 
joining saloons, nor was her equanimity disturbed 
even when some disagreeable little children thumped 
’with thei^fists on the unoccupied keys. 

Whilst ^is concei^. was going on, a bystander 
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would carelessly take up one of the books scattered 
here and there on the tables, and, having found an 
interesting passage, would read it aloud, whilst his 
audience listened good-humouredly, and compli- 
mented him with a flattering murmur of applause. 
Newspapers we’re scattered on the sofas, and most of 
them were Amerioan and English, which always look 
old, although their pages have never been cut; it is a 
ve^y tiresome operation* to read these great sheets, 
which take up so much room, but as it is the fashion 
to leave them uncut, they remain so. One day 1 had 
the patience to read the New York Herald from be- 
ginning to end under these circumstances, and the 
reader may judge if I was rewarded for my trouble 
when I turned to the column headed “Private” : “Mr. 
X, begs the pretty Miss Z , whom he met yester- 

day in a Twenty-fifth Strfcet omnibus, to come to him 
to-morrow, at his rooms. No. 17, St. Nicholas Hotel; 
he wishes to discuss marriage with her.” What did 

the pretty Miss Z- do? I don’t even want to 

know. 

I passed the whole of the» afternoon in the grand 
saloon, talking, and observing what was going on 
about me. Conversation could not fail to be interest- 
ing, for my friend Dean Pitferge was sitting near me. 

“Have you quite recovered from the effects of your 
tumble?” I asked him. 

“Perfectly,” replied he, “but it’s no go.” 

“What is no go ? You ?” 

“No, our steam-ship; the screw boilers Aen’t work^ 
ing well; we can’t get enough pressure.” 
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“You are anxious, then, to get to New York?” 

“Not in the least, I’m simply speaking as an 
engineer. I’m very comfortable here, and I shall 
sincerely regret leaving this collection of oddities 
which chance has thrown together ... for my recrea- 
tion.” 

“Oddities ! ” cried I, looking at the passengers who 
crowded the saloon; “but all those people are very 
much alike.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the Doctor, “one can see 
you have hardly looked at them — the species is the 
same, I agree, but in that species what a variety there 
is! Just notice that group of men down there, with 
their easy-going air, their legs stretched on the sofas, 
and their hats screwed down on their heads. They 
are Yankees, pure Yankees, from the small states of 
Maine, Vermont, and CoAnecticut, the produce of 
New England. Energetic and intelligent men, rather 
too much influenced by ‘the Reverends,’ and with 
the disagreeable fault of never putting their hands 
before their mouths when they sneoze. Ah ! my dear 
sir, they are true Saxcns, always* keenly alive to a 
bargain; put two Yankees in a room together, and 
in an hour they will each have gained ten dollars 
from the other.” 

“I will not ask how,” replied I, smiling at the 
Doctor, “but amon^ them I see a little man with a 
consequential air,^looking like a weather-cock, and 
dressed in a long overcoat, with rather short black 
trousers — ^^ho is that gentleman?” 

“He is % Protestaqt minister, a great man in 
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Massachusetts, where he is going to join his wife, an 
ex-govemess who was advantageously implicated in 
a celebrated law-suit.” 

“And that tall, gloomy-looking fellow, who seems 
to be absorbed in calculation.^” 

“That man calculates: in fact,” said the Doctor, 
“he is for ever calculating.” 

“Problems?” 

'a 

No, his fortune. He is another great man and at 
any moment he knows almost to a farthing what he 
is worth; he is rich, a fourth part of New York is 
built on his land; a quarter of an hour ago he owned 
1,625,367 dollars and a half, but now he has only 
1,625,367 dollars and a quarter.” 

“And what made this (difference in his fortune?” 

“Well ! he has just smoked a quarter-dollar cigar.” 

Doctor Dean Pitferge fimused me with his clever 
repartee, so I pointed out to him another group 
stowed away in a comer of the saloon. 

“They,” said he„“are people from the Far West, 
the tallest, who looks like a head clerk, is another of 
the great men. Thfe head of«a Chicago bank, he al- 
ways carries an album under his arm, with the princi- 
pal views of his beloved city. He is, and has reason 
to be, proud of a city founded in a desert in 1836, 
which now has a population of more than 400,000 
souls. Near him you see a Californian couple: the 
young wife is delicate and charming, her well-polished 
husband was once a plough-boy, who one fine day 
turned up some nuggets. That gentlemai^^ ” 

“Is a great man,” I said. 
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“Undoubtedly,” replied the Doctor, “for his assets 
count by the million.” 

“And pray who may this tall individual be, who 
moves his head backwards and forwards like the 
pendulum of a^ clock?” 

“That person,” replied the Doctor, “is the cele- 
brated Gockbum of Rochester, the universal stati- 
cian, who has weighed, measured, proportioned, and 
calculated everything. Question this harmless lunatic 
and he will tell you how much bread a man of fifty 
has eaten in his life, and how many cubic feet of air 
he has breathed. He will tell you how many quarto 
volumes the words of a Temple lawyer would fill, and 
how many miles the postman goes daily carrying 
nothing but love-letters; he; will tell you the number 
of widows who pass in one hour over London Bridge, 
and what would be the heig;ht of a pile of sandwiches 
consumed by the citizens of the Union in a year; he 
will teU you 

The lector, in his excitemer^, would have con- 
tinued for a long time in this strain, but other pas- 
sengers were attracted tby the inexhaustible stock of 
his original remarks. What different characters there 
were in this crowd of passengers ! not one idler, how- 
ever, for one does not go from one continent to the 
other without some serious motive. The most part of 
them were undoubtedly going to seek their fortunes 
on American ground, forgetting that at twenty years 
of age a Yankee lias made his fortune, and that at 
^wenty-fivd he is already too old to begin the struggle. 

Among ‘these adventurers, inventors, and fortune- 
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hunters, Dean Pitferge pointed out to me some singu- 
larly interesting characters. Here was a chemist, a 
rival of Dr. Liebig, who claimed to have discovered 
the art of condensing all the nutritious parts of a cow 
into a meat-tablet, no larger than a five-shilling 
piece. He was going to coin money out of the cattle 
of the Pampas. Another, the inventor of a portable 
eng^e — a steam horse in a watcK-case — was going 
to exhibit his patent in 'New England. Another, a 
Frenchman from the “Rue Chapon,” was carrying 
to America 30,000 cardboard dolls, which said 
“papa” with a very successful Yankee accent, and he 
never doubted that his fortune was made. 

But besides these originals, there were still others 
whose secrets we could not guess; perhaps among 
them was some cashier flying from his empty cash- 
box, and a detective making friends with him, only 
waiting for the end of the passage to take him by the 
collar; perhaps also we might have found in this 
crowd clever genii, who always find people ready to 
believe in them, even when they advocate the affairs 
of “The Oceanic Company rfor lighting Polynesia 
with gas,” or “The Royal Society for making incom- 
bustible coal.” 

But at this moment my attention was attracted 
by the entrance of a young couple who seemed to be 
under the influence of a premature weariness. 

“They are Peruvians, my dea^- sir,” said the 
Doctor, “a couple married a year ago, who have 
been to all parts of the world for their hopeymoon. ’ 
They adored each other in Japan, loved ia Australia, 
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bore with one another in India, bored each other in 
France, quarrelled in England, and will undoubtedly 
separate in America.” 

“And,” said I, “who is that tall, haughty-looking 
man just coming in? From his appearance I should 
take him for an officer.” 

“He is a Mormon,” replied th# doctor, “an elder, 
Mr. Hatch, one of the great preachers in the city 
of Saints. What a line type of manhood he is ! Look 
at his proud eye, his noble countenance, and dignified 
bearing, so different from the Yankee. Mr. Hatch is 
returning from Germany and England, where he has 
preached Mormonism with great success, for there 
are numbers of this sect in Europe, who are allowed 
to conform to the laws of their country.” 

“Indeed!” said I; “I quite thought that polygamy 
was forbidden them in Eufope.” 

“Undoubtedly, my dear sir, but do not think that 
polygamy is obligatory on Mormons-; Brigham Young 
has his harem, because it suits ^him, but all his fol- 
lowers do not imitate him, not evei^ those dwelling on 
the banks of the Salt Ljike.” 

“Indeed! and Mr. Hatch?” 

“Mr. Hatch has only one wife, and he finds that 
quite enough; besides, he proposes to explain his 
system in a meeting that he will hold one of these 
evenings.” 

“The saloon will be filled.” 

“Yes,” said Pitferge, “if the gambling does not 
attract to6 many of the audience; you know that they 
play in a*room at the^bows? There is an Englishman 
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there with an evil, disagreeable face, who seems to 
take the lead among them, he is a bad man, with a 
detestable reputation. Have you noticed him?” 

From the Doctor’s description, I had no doubt but 
that he was the same man who that morning had 
made himself c6nspicuous by his foolish wagers 
regarding the derelict. My opinion of him was not far 
wrong. Dean Pitferge told me his name was Harry 
Drak#, and that he was the son of a merchant in 
Calcutta, a gambler, a dissolute character, a duellist, 
and now that he was almost ruined, he was most 
likely going to America as a gentleman of adventure. 
“Such people,” added the Doctor, “always find fol- 
lowers willing to flatter them, and this fellow has 
already formed his circle of scamps, of which he is 
the centre. Among them I have noticed a little short 
man, with a round face, a*tumed-up nose, wearing 
gold spectacles, and looking like a German Jew; he 
calls himself a doctor, on the way to Quebec; but I 
take him for a ham actor and one of Drake’s 
admirers.” 

At this moment Dean Pitferpe, who easily skipped 
from one subject to another, nudged my elbow. I 
turned my head towards the saloon door: a young 
man about twenty-eight, and a girl of seventeen, 
were coming in arm in arm. 

“A newly-married pair?” asked P. 

“No,” replied the Doctor, in a softened tone, “an 
engaged couple, who are only waiting for their 
arrival in New York to get married — they Aave just 
made the tour of Europe, of coune with their family’s 
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consent, and they are now sure they are made for 
one another. Nice young people; it’s a pleasure to 
look at thon. I often see them leaning over the rail- 
ings of the engine-rooms, counting the turns of the 
wheels, which do not go half fast enough for their 
liking. Ah ! ‘ sir, if our boilers were heated like those 
two youthful hearts, see how our speed would 
increase ! ” 



CHAPTER 1 1 


T ( H I s D A Y at h? If -past twelve, a steersman posted 
up on the grand saloon door the following 
luotice : 

Lat.51° 15' N. 

Long. 18° 13' W. 

Dist. : Fastnet, 323 miles. 

This signified that at noon we were three hundred 
and twenty-three miles from the Fastnet lighthouse, 
the last which we had passed on the Irish coast, and 
at 51° 15' north latitude, aftd 18° 13' west longitude, 
from the meridian of Greenwich. It was the ship’s 
position which the Captain thus made known to the 
passengers every day. By consulting this notice, and 
referring to a chart, the course of the Great Eastern 
might be followed. Up to this time she had only made 
three hundred and twenty miles in thirty-six hours 
and this was not satisfactory, for an ordinary steamer 
does not go less than three hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours. 

After having left the Doctor, I spent the rest of the 
day with Fabian; we had gone to the stem, which 
Pitferge called “walking in the country.” Alone there, 
and leaning over the talfrail, we surveyed the great 
expanse of water, while around us rose the briny 
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vapours distilled from the spray; small rainbows, 
formed by the refraction of the sun’s rays, spanned 
the foaming waves. Below us, at a distance of forty 
feet, the screw was beating the water with a tremen- 
dous fo^e, milking its copper gleam in the midst of 
what api^red to be a vast cbnglomeration of 
liquefied emeralds; extending a^far as the eye could 
reach, the fleecy track mingled in a milky path the 
foam from the screw, and the paddles, whilst the 
sea-gulls flying above, their plumage fringed with 
black and white, cast rapid shadows over the sea. 

Fabian was silently looking at the magic of the 
waves. What did he see in this liquid mirror, which 
gave scope to the most capricious flights of imagina- 
tion? Was somo.vanishedJface passing before his eyes, 
and bidding him a last farewell ? Did he see a drown- 
ing shadow in these eddying waters? He seemed to 
me sadder than usual, and I dared not ask him the 
cause of his grief. 

After the long separation which had estranged us 
from each other, it was for him* to, confide in me, and 
for me to await his <^onfidencea He had told me as 
much of his past life as he wished me to know; his life 
in the Indian garrison, his hunting and adventures; 
but not a word had he said of the emotions which 
swelled in his heart, or the cause of the sighs which 
heaved his breastp; undoubtedly Fabian was not one 
who tried to lessen his grief by speaking of it, and 
therefore he suffered the more. 

Thus we remained leaning over the sea, and as I 
turned ftiy head I saw the great paddles emerg- 
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ing from the water under the steady drive of the 
engine. 

Once Fabian said to me, “This track is certainly 
magnificent. Anyone would think that the waves were 
amusing themselves tracing letters! Look at the ‘IV 
and ‘e’s*. Am I deceiving myself? No, they are always 
the same letters.” ^ 

Fabian’s excited imagination simply saw in these 
eddyings what it wished to see. But what could these 
letters signify? What remembrance did they call 
forth in Fabian’s mind? He had resumed his silent 
contemplation, when suddenly he said to me — 

“Come here, come; that gulf will draw me in ! ” 

“What’s the matter with you, Fabian,” I asked, 
taking him by both hand$; “what’s the matter, my 
friend?” 

“Here,” said he, pressing his hand on his heart, 
“here is a disease which will kill me.” 

“A disease?” said I to him, “a disease with no hope 
of cure?” 

“No hope.” 

And without another wort] Fabian went to the 
saloon, and then on to his cabin. 



CHAPTER 12 


% 

T he next day, Saturday, 30!h of March, the 
weather was hue, and the s^a calm; our progress 
was more rapid, and the Great Eastern was now 
going at about twelve knots. 

The wind had set south, and the first officer ordered 
the upper canvas to be hoisted, so the ship was per- 
fectly steady. Under this fine sunny sky the upper 
decks again became crowded: ladies appeared in 
fresh costumes, some walking about, others sitting 
down — I almost said on |he grass-plots beneath the 
shady trees ! — ^and the children resumed their inter- 
rupted games. With a ‘'few soldiers in uniform, 
strutting about with their hands in their pockets 
one might have fancied oneself on a French promen- 
ade. ^ 

At noon, the weather being favourable. Captain 
Anderson and two officers went on to the bridge, 
to take the sun’s altitude; each held a sextant, 
and from time to time they scanned the southern 
horizon, towards which their instruments were 
directed. 

“Noon,” exclaimed the Captain, after an inter- 
val. 

Immediately a steersman rang a bell on the bridge, 
and all the watches on board were regulated accord- 
ingly. 
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Half an hour later, the following notice was posted 
up: 

Lat.51° 10' N. 

Long. 24” 13' W. 

Course, 227 miles. Distance 550. 

We had thus ma<^ two hundred and twenty-seven 
miles since noon the day before. 

fdid not see Fabian once during the day. Several 
times, uneasy about his absence, I passed his cabin, 
and was convinced that he had not left it. 

He must have wished to avoid the crowd on deck, 
and evidently sought to keep out of this tumult. I 
met Captain Corsican, and for an hour we walked on 
the poop. He often spoke of Fabian, and I could not 
help telling him what had passed between Fabian 
and myself the evening beftfre. 

“Yes,” said Captain Corsican, with an emotion 
he did not try to disguise. “Two years ago Fabian 
had the right to thiidc himself the happiest of men, 
and now he is thejnost unhappy.” He told me, in a 
few words, that at •Bombay Fabian had known a 
charming young girl, a Miss Hodges, He loved her, 
and was beloved by her. Nothing seemed to hinder 
a marriage between Miss Hodges and Captain 
MacElwin ; when, by her father’s consent, the young 
girl’s hand was sought by the son*of a merchant at 
Calcutta. It was an old business affair, and Hodges a 
harsh, obstinate, and unfeeling man, who happened 
at this time to be in a delicate relationship with his 
Calcutta correspondent, and thought tha^ the mar- 
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riage jkvould settle everything nicely, sacrificed his 
daughter to his own interests. The poor child could 
not resist; they put her hand into that of the man she 
did not and could not love, and who, to all appear- 
ances, had no love for her. It was a mere business 
transaction, and a barbarous deed. The husband 
carried off his wife the day aftei>they were married, 
and since then Fabian had never seen the one whom 
he has always loved. 

This story showed me clearly that the grief which 
seemed to oppress Fabian was serious indeed. 

“What was the young girl’s name?” I asked 
Captain Corsican. 

“Ellen Hodges,” replied he. 

“Ellen — ^that name explains the letters which 
Fabian thought he saw yesterday in the ship’s track. 
And what is the name ol this poor young woman’s 
husband ? I enquired. 

“Harry Drake.” 

“Drake!” cried I, “but that, man is on board.” 

“He here ! exclaimed Corsican-, seizing my hand, 
and looking straight afme. " 

“Yes',” I replied, “he is on board.” 

“Heaven grant they may not meet!” said the 
Captain gravely. “Happily they do not know each 
other, at least Fabian does not know Harry Drake; 
but that name utt^ed in his hearing would be enough 
to cause an outburst.” 

I then told Captain Corsican what I knew of 
Harry D^ke — that is to say what Dr. Dean Pitferge 
had told ipe of him. f. described him such as he was. 
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an insolent, noisy adventurer, already ruined by 
gambling and other vices, and ready to do anything 
to get money; at this moment Harry Drake passed 
close to us; I pointed him out to the Captain whose 
eyes suddenly grew animated, and who made an 
angry gesture, which I checked. 

“Yes,” said he, “tjiere is the face of a villain. But 
wh^e is he going ?” 

‘^o America, they .say, to try and get by chance 
what he doe.sn’t want to work for.” 

“Poor Ellen!” murmured the Captain; “where is 
she now? 

“Perhaps this wretch has abandoned her, or why 
should she not be on board?” he added looking at me. 

This idea crossed my mind for the first time, but I 
rejected it. No; Ellen was not, could not be on board; 
she could not have cscaped*Dr. Pitferge’s inquisitive 
eye. No! she cannot have accompanied Drake on 
this voyage ! 

“May what you say be true, sir ! ” replied Captain 
Corsican ; “for the^ight of that poor victim reduced 
to such misery would be a terrible blow to Fabian: 
I do not know what would happen, for he is the sort 
of man to kill Drake like a dog. I ask you, as a proof 
of your friendship, never to lose sight of him; so that 
if anything should happen, one of us may be near, 
to throw ourselves between him arid his enemy. You 
understand a duel must not take place between these 
two men. Alas 1 neither here nor elsewhere. A woman 
cannot marry her husband’s murderer, ho\^ever un- 
worthy that husband may have been.” 
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I well understood Captain Corsican’s reason. 
Fabian could not be judge in his own cause. This was 
to foresee coining events from afar — but how is it 
that we never allow for the uncertainty of life? A 
presentiment, was forming in my mind. Could it be 
possible, that in this common life 'on board, in this 
every-day mingling together, thg.t Fabian would fail 
to observe Drs^e’s noisy personality. An accident, a 
trifle, a mere mention of a name, would it not bring 
them face to face? Ah! how I longed to hasten the 
speed of the steamer which carried them both! Be- 
fore leaving Captain Corsican 1 promised to keep a 
watch on our friend, and to observe Drake, and he 
also undertook not to lose sight of him; then he shook 
my hand, and we parted. « 

Towards evening a dense mist swept over the 
ocean, and the darkness glew intense. The brilliantly- 
lighted saloons contrasted singularly with the black- 
ness of the night. Waltzes and ballads followed each 
other; all were received with frantic applause, and 
not even hurrahs were wanting, wjien the actor from 

It , sitting at the piano, bawled his songs with the 

self-possession of a strolling player. 



CHAPTER 13 


T he NEXT Say, the 31st of March, was Sunday. 
How would tl^ day be kept on board? Would 
it be the English or Ameridan Sunday, which 
closes the bars and the saloons during service hours; 
which withholds the butcher’s hand from his victim; 
which keeps the baker’s shovel from the oven; which 
causes a suspension of business and extinguishes the 
fires of the manufactories; which, contrary to the 
custom in France closes the shops, opens the churches, 
and moderates the speed «f the railway trains? Yes 
it must be kept thus, or almost thus. 

First of all, during tlfe Service, although the 
weather was fine, and we might have gained some 
knots, the Captain did not order the sails to be 
hoisted, as it would l^ave been “improper.” I thought 
myself very fortunate that the screw was allowed to 
continue its work, md when J enquired of a fierce 
Puritan the reason for this tolerance, “Sir,” he re- 
plied, “that which comes directly from God must be 
respected; the wind is in His Hand, the steam is in 
the power of man.” 

I was willing to content myself with this reason, 
and in the meantime I observed wj^at was going on 
on board. 

All the crew were in full uniform, and di^ssed with 
extreme propriety. I should no^ have bee^ surprised 
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to see the stokers working in black clothes; the officers 
and engineers wore their finest uniforms, with gilt 
buttons; their shoes shone with a British lustre, and 
with an intense irradiation, which rivalled that of 
their glazed hats. All these good people seemed to 
have hats and boots of a dazzling brighmess. The 
Captain and the first officer set the example, and 
with new gloves and military attire, glittering and 
perfumed, they paced up and down the bridges 
awaiting the hour for Service. 

The sea was magnificent and resplendent beneath 
the first rays of a spring sun; not a sail in sight. The 
Great Eastern alone occupied the centre of the im- 
mense expanse. At ten o’clock the bell on deck tolled 
slowly and at regular intesvals; the ringer, who was a 
helmsman, dressed in his best, managed to obtain 
from this bell a kind of solbmn, religious tone, instead 
of the metallic peals with which it accompanied the 
steam whistle when the ship was surrounded by fog. 
Involuntarily one looked for the village steeple which 
was calling to*prayer. 

At this moment nuqaerous groups appeared at the 
doors of the cabins, at the bows and stern; the boule- 
vards were soon filled with men, women, and children 
carefully dressed for the occasion. Friends exchanged 
quiet greetings; every one held a Prayer-book in his 
hand, and all we^ waiting for the last bell which 
would announce ^e beginning of Service. I saw also 
piles of Bibles, which were to be distributed in the 
church, leaped upon the trays generally used for 
sandwiches, 
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The church was the great saloon, formed by the 
upper deck at the stem; its exterior from its width 
and regularity of stmcture, reminded one very much 
of the hotel of the Minist^re des Finances, in Ae Rue 
de Rivoli. I entered. Numbers of the faithful were 
already in their places. A profound silence reigned 
among the congregation; the officers occupied the 
apse of the church, and in the midst of them stood 
Captain Anderson, as pastor. My friend Dean Pit- 
ferge was near him, his quick little eyes running over 
the whole assembly. I will venture to say he was there 
more out of curiosity than anything else. 

At half-past ten the Captain rose, and the Service 
began; he read a chapter from the Old Testament. 
After each verse the congregation murmured the one 
following; the shrill soprano voices of the women 
and children distinctly sep&rate from the baritone of 
the men. This Biblical dialogue lasted for about half 
an hour, and the simple, though at the same time 
impressive, ceremony was performed with a puri- 
tanical gravity. Captain Anderson assuming the 
office of pastor on*board, in •the midst of the vast 
ocean, and speaking to a crowd of listeners, who 
hung, as it were, over the verge of an abyss, claimed 
the respect and attention of the most indifferent. It 
would have been well if the Service had concluded 
with the reading; but when the Captain had finished 
there arose a speaker who could qpt fail to arouse 
feelings of violence and rebellion where tolerance and 
meditation should reign. 

It was the reverend gentleipan of wl\pm 1 have 
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before spoken — a little, fidgety man, an intriguing 
Yankee; one of those ministers who exercise such a 
powerful influence over the States of New England. 
His Sermon was already prepared, the occasion was 
good, and he* intended to make use of it. Would not 
the good Yorrick have done the same? I looked at 
Dean Pitferge; the Doctor did nor. frown, but seemed 
inclined to estimate the preacher’s zeal. 

The latter gravely buttoned his black overcoat, 
placed his silk cap on the table, drew out his hand- 
kerchief, with which he touched his lips lightly, and 
taking in the assembly at a glance — 

“In the beginning,” said he, “God created 
America, and rested on the seventh day. . . .” 
Thereupon I reached the door. 



CHAPTER 14 


A LUNCH Dean Pitferge told me that the rever- 
end gentlemaji had admirably enlarged on his 
^ text. Battering rams, armed forts and submarine 
torpedoes had figured in his discourse; as for himself, 
he was made great by the greatness of America. If 
it pleases America to be thus extolled, I have nothing 
to say. 

Entering the grand saloon, I read the following 
notice : 

Lat. 50° 8' N. 

Long. 30°44'W. 

Course, 255 miles. 

Always the same result. We had made only eleven 
hundred mile.s, including the three hundred and ten 
between Fastnet,and Liverpool, about a third of 
our voyage. During*the remainder of the day officers, 
sailors, and passengers continued to rest in accord- 
ance with established custom. Not a piano sounded 
in the silent saloons; the chess-men did not leave 
their box, nor the cards their case ; the billiard-room 
was deserted. I had an opportuniPy this day to intro- 
duce Dean Pitferge to Captain Corsican. My quaint 
friend amused the Captain greatly ty telling him the 
stories whispered about the Great Extern. He • 
attempted to prove that it was bewitched, a ship to 
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which fatal misfortune must happen. The yam of 
the melted engineer greatly pleased the Captain, who, 
being a Scotsman, was a lover of the marvellous, but 
he could not repress an incredulous smile. 

“I see,” said Dr. Pitferge, “the Captain hasn’t 
much faith in toy stories.” 

“Much ! that is saying a great deal,” replied Corsi- 
can. 

“Will you believe me. Captain, if I affirm that this 
ship is haunted at night?” asked the Doctor, in a 
serious tone. 

“Haunted!” cried the Captain; “what next? 
Ghosts? and you believe in them?” 

“I believe,” replied Pitferge, “I believe what 
people who can be depenjled on have told me. Now, 
I know some of the officers on watch, and the sailors 
also, are quite unanimous on this point, that during 
the darkness of the night a shadow, a vague form, 
walks the ship. How it comes they do not know, 
neither do they know how it disappears.” 

“By St. Dunstan!” exclaimed paptain Corsican, 
“we will look but for it; together.”# 

“To-night?” the Doctor asked. 

“To-night, if you like; and you, sir,” added the 
Captain, turning to me, “will you keep us company?” 

“No,” said I ; “I do not wish to trouble the solitude 
of this phantom; iiesides, I would rather think that 
our Doctor is joking.” 

“I am not joAng,” replied the obstinate Pitferge. 

“Com^ Doctor,” .said I. “Do you really believe 
in the dead coming back to the decks of ships?” 
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“I believe in the dead who come to life again,” re- 
plied Pitferge, “and you’ll be surprised at this, be- 
cause I am a doctor.” 

“A doctor!” cried the Captain, drawing back as 
if the word had made him uneasy. 

“Don’t be alaftmed, Captain,” said Pitferge, smil- 
ing good-humouredly; “I don’t practise while travel- 
ling.” 



CHAPTER 15 


T he next day, the 1st of April, the aspect of 
the sea was truly springlike; it was as green as 
the meadows beneath the sipi’s rays. This April 
sunrise on the Atlantic was superb; the waves spread 
themselves out voluptuously, while porpoises gam- 
bolled in the ship’s milky track. 

When I met Captain Corsican, he informed me 
that the ghost announced by the Doctor had not 
thought proper to make its appearance. Undoubtedly, 
the night was not dark enough for it. Then the idea 
crossed my mind that it w^ a joke of Dean Pitferge’s, 
sanctioned by the 1st of April; for in America, 
England, and France this custom is very popular. 
Mystifiers and mystified were not wanting; some 
laughed, others were angry; I even believe that 
blows were exchanged among some of the Saxons, 
but these blows never ended in* bloodshed; for it is- 
well known that in England dueJs are liable to very 
severe punishment; even officers and soldiers are for- 
bidden to fight under any pretext whatever. The homi- 
cide is subject to the most painful and ignominious 
punishments. 1 remember the Doctor telling me the 
name of an officei*'who was sent to a convict prison 
for ten years, for having mortally wounded his adver- 
sary in a very lionourable engagement. One can 
understany, that in face of this severe law duels have 
entirely disappeared from British custom. 

m 
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The weather being so fine, a good observation 
could be made, which resulted in the following state- 
ment: Lat. 48“ 47', and 36“ 48' W. L.; disL 250 
miles only. The slowest of the Transatlantic steamers 
would have had the right to offer to take us in tow. 
This state of things very much annoyed Captain 
Anderson. The en|;ineers attributed the failure of 
pressure to the insufficient ventilation of the new 
furnaces; but for my part, I thought that the reduc-’ 
tion of speed was owing to the diameter of the wheels 
being unduly small. 

However, to-day, about two o’clock, there was an 
improvement in the ship’s speed; it was the attitude 
of the two young lovers which made this dear. Lean- 
ing against the bulwarli^, they murmured joyful 
words, clapped their hands, and looked smilingly at 
the escape-pipes near the funnels, their apertures 
crowned with a white wreath of vapour. The pressure 
had risen in the boilers; as yet it was only a feeble 
breath of air, a wavering blast; but our young friends 
drank it in eagerly with their eyes. No, not even 
Denis Papin could jiave beei^ more delighted, when 
he saw the steam half raise the lid of his celebrated 
saucepan. 

“Look at them smoking ! Look ! ” cried the young 
lady, whilst a light breath also escaped from her 
parted lips. 

“Let us go and look at the engines,” said the young 
man, placing her arm in his. 

* Papin’s Digester resembled the modern pressure looker; it was^ 
provide with a safety-valve and influenced the deveApment of the 
steam-engine — ^i.o.b. 
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Dean Pitferge had joined me, and we followed the 
loving couple on to the upper deck. 

“How beautiful is youth!” remarked the Doctor. 

“Yes,” said I, “young people in love.” 

Soon we too were leaning over the railing of the 
engine-rooms.' There, in the deep abyss, at a distance 
of sixty feet below us, we saw the four long horizontal 
pistons swaying one towards the other, each move- 
ment moistened by drops of lubricating oil. 

In the meanwhile ^e young man had taken out 
his watch, and the girl, leaning over his shoulder, 
followed the movement of the minute-hand, whilst 
her lover counted the revolutions of the screw. 

“One minute,” said she. 

“Thirty-seven turns,” ^claimed the young man. 

“Thirty-seven and a half,” observed the Doctor, 
who had joined in the task* 

“And a half,” cried the young lady. “You hear 
that, Edward I Thank you, sir,” said she, favouring 
the worthy Pitferge with one of her most pleasing 
smiles. 



CHAPTER 16 


G oing ba*ck to the grand saloon, I saw the 
following pipgramme posted on the door: 

THIS NIGHT! 

PART FIRST 


“Ocean Times” Mr. MacAlpine 

Song : “Beautiful Isle of the Sea” Mr. Ewing 
Reading Mr. Affleet 

Piano solo : “Chant du Berger” Mrs. Alloway 
Scotch Song Doctor T 

(Ten minutes interval) 

fART SECOND 

Piano solo 

Burlesque : “Lady of Lyons” 

Entertainment 
Song : “Happy Moment” 

Song : “'^’’ou Remembei ” 

FINALE 

“god save the queen” 

* The author’s brother, Paul Verne. — ^i.o a 
6 % 


Mr. Paul V 

Doctor T 

Sir James Anderson 
Mr. Norvtlle 
Mr. Ewing 
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As may be seen, it was a complete concert, with a 
first part, entr’acte, second part, and finale; but it 
seems there was something wanting in the pro- 
gramme; for I heard someone behind me mutter, 
"What! no Mendelssohn.” 

I turned, and saw that it was a steward, who 
thus protested against the omissjon of his favourite 
music. 

I went on deck, and began to look for MacElwin. 
Corsican had just told me that Fabian had left his 
cabin, and I wanted, without intruding myself on 
him, to draw him out of his isolation. I found him 
at the bows; we talked for some time, but he made 
no allusion to his past life. At times he was silent and 
pensive, absorbed in his tlvDughts, no longer listening 
to me, and pressing his hand to his breast, as if to 
restrain a painful spasm. 

Whilst we were walking together, Harry Drake 
passed us several times, always the same noisy, gesti- 
culating man, as obstructive as a windmill in a ball- 
room. Was I mistaken? I could not say; for I had 
^eady foreseen this; Ijut it seemed to me that Harry 
Drake stared at Fabian with a persistency which the 
latter must have noticed; for he said to me : 

“Who is that man?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. 

“I don’t like his looks,” added Fabian. 

Put two ships in the open sea, without wind or 
tide, and, at last feey will come together. Throw two 
. planets inp space, and they will fall one against the 
other. Place two enemies in the midst of a crowd, and 
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they will inevitably meet; it is fated, a mere ques- 
tion of time. 

In the evening the concert took place according to 
the programme ; the grand saloon, which the audience 
filled, was brillkmtly lighted. Through the half-open 
hatchways might be seen the broad sunburnt faces, 
and the great black hands of the sailors; the door- 
ways were crowded with stewards; the greater part 
of me audience — ^men and women — ^were seated in 
sofas at the sides and in arm-chairs and lounges in the 
centre of the saloon; they all faced the piano, which 
was firmly fastened between the two doors, that 
opened into the ladies’ saloon. From time to time a 
rolling mv>tion disturbed the audience; their arm- 
chairs and folding-chairs glided about as a kind of 
swell caused a similar undulatory movement to all; 
they caught hold of one dhother silently, and with- 
out making any joke; but on the whole, thanks to 
the subsidence of the sea, there was not much fear of 
anyone falling. 

The concert opened with the Ocean Times. This 
was a daily newspaper, political, commercial, and 
literary, which certain passengers had started to meet 
the requirements on board. The Americans and 
English took to this sort of pastime; they wrote out 
their contributions during the day; and let me say 
that if the editors were not particular as to the quality 
of their articles, their readere were qot more so. They 
were content with little, even with “not enough.” 

This number for the 1st of April contaidkd a Great 
Eastern leader — ^tame enough^ on generqj politics — 
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also various facts quite uninteresting to a Frenchman; 
articles on the money-markets, not particularly 
comic; curious telegrams, and some rather insipid 
home news. After all this kind of fun is amusing only 
to those who make it. The Honourable MacAlpine, a 
dogmatical American, read, with earnest gravity, 
some rather dull lucubrations, \yhich his audience 
received with great applause. He finished his reading 
with the following news : 

“It is announced that President Johnson has re- 
signed in favour of General Grant.” 

“It is said that Fernando Cortez is going to attack 
the Emperor Napoleon the Third, piratically, out of 
revenge for the latter’s conquest of Mexico.” 

“We are told for a certainty that Pope Pius IX 
has designated the Prince Imperial as his successor.” 

When the Ocean Tithes had been sufficiently 
applauded, the Honourable Mr. Ewing, a fine-look- 
ing young fellow, with a tenor voice, warbled 
“Beautiful Isle of the Sea,” witl\ all the harshness of 
an English threat. r 

I thought the charm‘of the “reading” rather doubt- 
ful; it was simply two or three pages of a book, read 
by a worthy Texan, who began in a low voice, and 
gradually got higher and higher; he too was very 
much applauded. 

The “Shepherd^ Song,” a piano solo, by Mrs. 

Alloway, and a %otch song, simg by Doctor T , 

concluded the first part of the programme. 

After thf{ ten minutes’ interval, during which some 
of the audjence left ^eir seats, the second part of 
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the concert began. The Frenchman, Paul V 

played some charming waltzes, which were noisily 
encored. One of the ship’s doctors, a very conceited 
young man, recited a burlesque scene, a kind of 
parody on the “Lady of Lyons,” a drama very much 
in vogue in England. 

The “burlesque” ,was succeeded by the “entertain- 
ment.” What had Sir James Anderson prepared 
unoer this name? Was it a discussion or a sermon? 
Neither the one nor the othei. Sir James Anderson 
rose smilingly, drew a pack of cards from his pocket, 
turned back his white cuffs, and performed some 
tricks, the simplicity of which was redeemed by the 
graceful manner in which they were done. Hurrahs 
and applause. 

After the “Happy Moment,” and “You Remem- 
ber,” sung by Mr. Norvill<f and Mr. Ewing, the pro- 
gramme announced “God Save the Queen”; but 

some Americans begged Paul V , as he was a 

Frenchman, to pla)^ the national French anthem. 
Immediately my ^agreeable countryman began the 
inevitable “Partant* pour la iSyrie.” Energetic de- 
mands came from a party of northerners, who wished 
to hear the “Marseillaise,” and without being pressed 
further, the obedient pianist, with a compliance 
which betokened rather a musical facility than politi- 
cal convictions, vigorously attaAed the song of 
Rouget de I’lle. 

This was the grand success of the evening, and the 
assembly, standing, slowly sang the ^‘National 
Anthem,” which prays God to bless thejQueen. 
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Upon the whole this soiree was as good as amateur 
soirto generally are; that is to say, it was chiefly a 
success for the performers and their friends. Fabian 
did not show himself there at all. 



CHAPTER 17 


D uring Monday night the sea was very 
stormy. Once^more the partitions began creak- 
^ ing, and again the luggaqge made its way 
through the saloons. When I went on deck, about 
seven o’clock in the morning, the wind had freshened, 
and it was raining. The officer on watch had ordered 
the sails to be taken in, so that the steam-ship, left 
without anything to steady her, rolled dreadfully. 
All this day, the 2nd of April, the deck was deserted, 
and even the saloons wera empty, for the passengers 
had taken refuge in their cabins; and two-thirds of 
the guests were missing at lunch and dinner. Whist 
was impossible, for the tables glided from beneath 
the players’ hands. The chess-men were unmanage- 
able. A few of the more daring stretched themselves 
on the sofas, reading or sleeping, and a few others 
preferred to brave the rain on <ieck, where the sailors, 
in their oil-skin jackets and glazed hats, were sedately 
pacing to and fro. The first officer, well wrapped in 
his mackintosh, and perched on the bridge, was on 
watch, and in the midst of the hurricane his small 
eyes sparkled with delight. This tvas what the little 
man loved, and the steamer rolled ^o his liking. 

The water from the skies and sea mingled in a 
dense fog. The atmosphere was grey, an(% birds flew 
screeching through the damp mists. At tra o’clock a 
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three-masted ship was hailed, sailing astern of us, but 
her nationality could not be recognized. 

At about eleven o’clock the wind abated, and 
veered to the north-west. The rain ceased, almost 
suddenly, blue sky appeared through the opening in 
the clouds, the sun shone out again, 'and permitted a 
more or less perfect observation tq be made. This was 
posted up as follows : 

Lat. 46° 29' N. 

Long. 42° 25' W. 

Dist., 356 miles. 

So that, although the pressure of the boilers had 
risen, the ship’s speed had not increased; but this 
might be attributed to the westerly wind, which 
caught the ship ahead, and considerably impeded 
her progress. ' 

At two o’clock the fog again grew dense, the wind 
fell and rose almost at once. So intense was the thick- 
ness of the fog that the officers on the bridge could, 
not see the men at the bows, l^he accumulation of 
t6ese vapours which rine from the sea constitute the 
greatest danger to navigation. They cause accidents 
which cannot be avoided, and a collision at sea is 
more to be dreaded than a fire. 

Thus, in the midst of the fog, officers and sailors 
were obliged to kedp a strict watch. This soon proved 
to be necessary, j for about three o’clock a three- 
master appeared at less than two hundred yards from 
the Great fiastern; her sails were disabled by a gust 
of wind, and she no longer answered to her helm. 
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Thanks to the promptitude with which the men on 
watch warned the steersman, the Great Eastern 
turned in time to avoid her. These standardized sig- 
nals are given by means of a bell fastened to the poop 
at the bows. One ring signifies ship a-head; two, 
ship on starboard bow; three, ship on port bow; and 
the man at the helip takes immediate steps to avoid 
a collision. 

The wind did not abate until evening; the rolling 
was however nothing to speak of, as the sea was 
sheltered by the Newfoundland heights. Another 
entertainment, by Sir James Anderson, was an- 
nounced for this day. At the appointed hour the 
saloon was filled; but this time it had nothing to do 
with cards. Sir James Anderson told us the history 
of the Transatlantic Cable, which he himself had 
laid. He showed us phottographs of the different 
engines used for the immersion, and handed round a 
model of the splice used to fasten together the pieces 
of cable. The three^ cheers with which his lecture 
was received wera very justly merited, and much of 
the applause was rrteant for liie Honourable Cyrus 
Field, the promoter of the enterprise, who happened 
to be present. 



CHAPTER 18 


T he next day, the 3rd of April, the horizon 
wore from early dawn that peculiar aspect which 
the English call “blink.” It was that misty white 
colour which signifies that icebergs are not far dis- 
tant; in fact the Great Eastern was ploughing those 
seas on which float the first blocks of ice detached 
from the icebergs in Davis’ Straits. A special watch 
was kept, to avoid collision with these enormous 
blocks. 

There was a strong westerly wind blowing; strips 
of clouds, or rather shreds of vapour, hung over the 
sea, through which appealed glimpses of blue sky. A 
dull thudding noise came from the wind-tossed 
waves, and drops of water, seemingly reduced to a 
fine spray, evaporated in foam. 

Neither Fabian, Captain Cors’can, nor Doctor 
Pitferge had yet come ton deck, so- 1 went towards the 
bows, where the junction of the bulwarks formed a 
comfortable angle, a kind of retreat, in which, like a 
hermit, one could retire from the world. I took my 
place in this comer, sitting on a skylight, and my feet 
resting on an enorfnous pulley; the wind being dead 
ahead passed ovi^r without touching me. This was a 
good place for reflection. From here I had a view of 
the whole fmmensity of the ship; I could see the long 
slanting ro^s of the rigging at the stem. On the first 
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level a top-man, hanging in the mizen-shrouds, held 
himself up with one hand, whilst with the other he 
worked with a remarkable dexterity. On the deck 
below him paced the officer on watch, peering 
through the mists. On the bridge, at the stem, I 
caught a glimpse of an officer, his back rounded, and 
his head muffled i^ a hood, struggling against the 
gusts of wind. I could distinguish nothing of the sea, 
except a bluish horizontal line discernible behind the 
paddles. Urged on by her powerful engines, the nar- 
row stem of the steam-ship cut the waves with a hiss- 
ing sound, like that of a boiler heated by a roaring 
fire. But the colossal ship, with the wind ahead, and 
borne on three waves, hardly felt the movement of 
the sea, the violence of which would have shaken 
any other steamer. 

At half-past twelve the rtotice stated that we were 
in 44° 53' North lat., and 47° 6' W. long., and had 
made only two hundred and twenty-seven miles in 
twenty-four hours. The young couple must have 
scolded the wheel# which did not turn fast enough, 
and the steam whiah was no* powerful enough, to 
please them. 

About three o’clock, swept by the wind, the sky 
cleared up; the line of the horizon was once more 
clearly defined, the wind fell, but for a long time the 
sea rose in great foam-crested billows. So gentle a 
breeze could not cau.se this swell ; on^ might have said 
that the Atlantic was sulking. 

At twenty-five minutes to four a three-n|asted ship 
was hailed to larboard. She hoisted her name ; it was 
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the Illinois^ an American ship, on her way to Eng- 
land. 

At this moment Lieutenant H informed me 

that we were passing Gape Race point. We were now 
in the rich coasts where cod-fish are obtained; if all 
the roe were hatched three of them would suffice to 
supply England and America with food. 

The day passed without any remarkable occur- 
rence; no accident had as yet thrown Fabian and 
Harry Drake together, for the Captain and I never 
lost sight of them. In the evening the same harmless 
amusement, the same reading, and songs in the grand 
saloon, called forth, as usual, frantic applauses. It 
was diversified by a lively discussion between a 
Northerner and a Texan, .who demanded an Emperor 
for the Southern States. Happily this political dis- 
cussion, which threatened to degenerate into a 
quarrel, was put an end to by the timely arrival of 
an imaginary despatch, addressed to the Ocean 
Times, and couched in these terms: “Captain 
.Semmes, Mihister of War, has made the South pay 
compensation for its ravages in ^Jabama.” 



CHAPTER 19 


L eavinothe brilliantly lighted saloon I went on 
deck with Captain Corsican, The night was 
-<dark: not a star in the firmament; an im- 
penetrable gloom surrounded the ship. The windows 
of the saloon shone like the mouths of furnaces; the 
man on watch, heavily pacing the poop, was scarcely 
discernible, but one could breathe the fresh air, and 
the Captain inhaled it with expanded lungs. 

“I was stifled in the saloon,” said he; “here at least 
I can breathe. I require my hundred cubic yards of 
pure air every twenty-four hours, or I get half-suffo- 
cated.” 

“Breathe, Captain, breathe at your ease,” said I 
to him; “the breeze does not stint your wants. Oxy- 
gen is a good thing, but it must be confessed Parisians 
and Londoners knqw it only by repute.” 

“Yes,” replied tho Captain, •“and they prefer car- 
bonic acid. Ah well! every one to his liking; for my 
own part I detest it, even in champagne.” 

Thus talking, we paced up and down the deck on 
the starboard side, sheltered from the wind by the 
high partitions of the deck cabins.* Great wreaths of 
smoke, illuminated with sparks, qprled from the 
black funnels; the noise of the engines accompanied 
the whistling of the wind in the shroud, which 
sounded like the cords of a harp. Mingling with this 
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hubbub, each quarter of an hour came the cry of 
the sailors on deck, “All’s well, all’s well.” 

In fact no precaution had been neglected to insure 
the safety of the ship on these coasts so frequented 
by icebergs'. The Captain had a bucket of water 
drawn every half-hour, to ascertain the temperature, 
and if it had fallen one degree he immediately 
changed his course, for he knew that only a foitnight 
ago the Peruvian had been seen blocked up by ice- 
bergs in this latitude; this was a danger to be avoided. 
His orders for the night were to keep a strict look- 
out. He himself remained on the bridge with an 
officer each side of him, one at the paddle-wheel 
signalling apparatus, the othei at that of the screw; 
besides these a lieutenant and two men kept watch 
on the poop, whilst a quartermaster with a sailor 
stood at the stem; the passengers might therefore rest 
quietly. 

After observing these arrangements we went back 
to the stem^ as we had made up our minds to stay 
some time longer, walking on deck like peaceful 
citizens taking an evening stroll in their town squares. 

The place seemed deserted. Soon, however, our 
eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, and we per- 
ceived a man leaning perfectly motionless, with his 
elbow on the railing. Corsican, after looking at him 
attentively for some time, said : 

“It is Fabian ” 

It was indeed Fabian. We recognized him, but, 
absorbed as he was in a profound contemplation, he 
did not see us. His eyes were fixed on an angle of the 
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upper deck; I saw them gleam in the dark. What was 
he looking at? How could he pierce this black gloom? 
I thought it better to leave him to his reflections, but 
Captain Corsican went up to him. 

“Fabian,” said he. 

Fabian did not answer; he had not heard. Again 
Corsican called him. He shuddered, and turned his 
head for a moment, saying : 

“Hush.” 

Then with his hand he pointed to a shadow which 
was slowly moving at the further end of the upper 
deck. It was this almost invisible figure that Fabian 
was looking at, and smiling sadly he murmured: 

“The black lady.” 

I shuddered. Captain Corsican took hold of my 
arm, and I felt that he too was trembling. The same 
idea had struck us both. This shadow was the appari- 
tion of which Dean Pitferge had spoken. 

Fabian had relapsed into his dreamy contem- 
plation. With a heaving breast and awe-struck 
glance, I looked a{ this human figure, the outline of 
which was hardly discernible ^ but presently it be- 
came more defined. It came forward, stopped, turned 
back, and then again advanced, seeming to glide 
rather than to walk. At ten steps from us it stood 
perfectly still. I was then able to distinguish the 
figure of a .slender female, closely trapped in a kind 
of brown burnous, and her face covered with a thick 
veil. 

“A mad woman, a mad woman, isn’t ft?” mur- 
mured Fabian. 
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It was, indeed, a mad woman; but Fabian was not 
asking us : he was speaking to himself. 

In the meantime the poor creature came still 
nearer to us. I thought I could see her eyes sparkle 
through her veil, when they were fixed on Fabian. 
She went up to him, Fabian started to his feet, elec- 
trified. The veiled woman put her hand on her heart 
as though counting its pulsation| then, gliding swiftly 
away, she disappeared behind the angle of the upper 
deck. Fabian staggered, and fell on his knees, his 
hands stretched out before him. 

“It is her,” he murmured. 

Then shaking his head : 

“What an illusion ! ” he added. 

Captain Corsican theq took him by the hand. 

“Come, Fabian, come,” he said, and he led his 
unhappy friend away. 



CHAPTER 20 


C orsican and I could no longer doubt that 
it was Ellen, Fabian’s betrothed, and Harry 
Drake’s wife, thance had brought all three to- 
gether on the same ship. Fabian had not recognized 
her, although he had cried, “It is her, it is her ! ” and 
how was it possible that he could have done so? But 
he was not mistaken in saying, “A mad woman!” 
Ellen was undoubtedly mad; grief, despair, love 
frozen in her heart, contact with the wretch who had 
snatched her from Fabian, ruin, misery, and shame 
— these had broken her .spirit. 

It was about this subject*that Corsican and I spoke 
the following morning. We did not doubt the identity 
of the young woman; it was Ellen, whom Harry 
Drake was dragging with him to the American conti- 
nent. The Captain’s *eyes glowed with a dark fire at 
the thought of thisjivretch, ai)d I felt my heart stir 
within me. What were we against the husband, the 
master? Nothing. But now what was most important 
was to prevent another meeting between Fabian and 
Ellen, for Fabian could not fail in the long run to 
recognize his betrothed, and thus Sie catastrophe we 
wished to avoid would be brought about. 

At the same time we had reason to hope that these 
two poor creatures would not see each o1j)ier again, 
as the unhappy Ellen never appeared in jthe daytime, 
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either in the saloons or on the deck. Only at night, 
perhaps eluding her gaoler, she came out to refresh 
herself in the damp air, and to ask the wind to grant her 
a smooth passage. In four days at the latest the Great 
Eastern must reach New York harbour; so we might 
hope that no accident would evade our watchfulness, 
and that Fabian would not discover Ellen during this 
time; but we made our calculations without thinking 
of possibilities. 

The steamer’s course had been slightly altered in 
the night and three times the ship, having been found 
in water twenty-seven degrees Fahrenheit — that is to 
say, five degrees below zero — had been turned to- 
wards the south. There was no longer any doubt that 
icebergs were very nearj for that morning the sky 
had a peculiarly brilliant aspect; the atmosphere was 
misty, and the northern sky glittered with an intense 
sheen, evidently produced by the powerful reflection 
from the icebergs. There was a piercing wind, and 
about ten o’clock the deck was powdered by a slight 
snow-fall; then we were surrounded by a dense fog, 
in which we gave warning of our approach, by deaf- 
ening whistles, scaring away the flocks of sea-gulls in 
the ship’s yards. At half-past ten, the fog having 
cleared, a screw steamer appeared on the starboard 
horizon; the white tops of her chimneys indicated 
that she was aif emigrant ship, belonging to the 
Inman Company. 

Before lunch several of the passengers organized 
a pool which could not fail to please those fond of 
betting and gambling. The result of this pool was not 
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to be known for four days; it was what is called the 
“pilot’s pool.” Everyone knows that when a ship 
arrives at its destination a pilot will come on board; 
so they divide the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night into forty-eight half-hours, or ninety-six quar- 
ter-hours, according to the number of the passengers. 
Each player stakes qpe dollar, and draws one of the 
hal? or quarter hours : the winner of the forty-eight 
or ninety-six dollars is the one during whose quarter 
of an hour the pilot comes on board. From this it 
may be seen that the game is very simple; it is not 
a horse-race, but a quarter-of-an-hour race. 

It was a Canadian, the Honourable MacAlpine, 
who undertook the management of the affair. He 
easily collected ninety-six players, including several 
professed gamblers, not the least among those avid 
for gain. I, following the general example, staked my 
dollar, and fate allotted me the ninety-fourth quarter; 
it was a bad number, and one which gave me no 
chance of profit. Tlje fact is, these divisions are 
reckoned from noon to noon, so that there are night 
as well as day quartets; and as It is very seldom that 
ships venture close inshore in the dark, the chance of 
a pilot coming on board then is very small. However, 
I easily consoled myself. Going down into the saloon, 
I saw a lecture announced. The Ut^h missionary was 
going to hold a meeting on Mormonism, a good 
opportunity for those wishing to initiate themselves 
into the mysteries of ihe City of Saints; moreover, 
this Elder, Mr. Hatch, was an orator of lio mean 
power. The result could not fail^to be worthy of the 
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subject. The announcement of the lecture was very 
favourably received by the passengers. 

The observation posted up was as follows : 

Lat. 42” 32' N. 

Long. 51” 39' W. 

Course, 254 miles. 

C 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the steersman 
signalled a large four-masted steamer, which slightly 
changed its course, in order to give the Great Eastern 
its number. It was the Atlanta, one of the largest 
boats running between London and New York and 
calling at Brest on the way. After having given us a 
salute, which we returned, she was quickly out of 
sight. 

At this moment Dean Pitferge, in a vexed tone, 
informed me that Mr. Hatch’s lecture was forbidden, 
as the wives of the puritans on board did not approve 
of their husbands becoming acquainted with the 
mysteries of Mormonism. 



CHAPTER 21 


AT FOUR o’clock, the sky, which had been over- 
cast, cleared up, the sea grew calm, and the 
^ ^ship was so steady, that one. might almost have 
thought oneself on terra firma — this gave the passen- 
gers the idea of getting up races. Epsom turf could 
not have afforded a better race-course, and as for 
horses, they were well replaced by pure Scotsmen, as 
good as any Derby winner. The news soon spread, 
and sportsmen immediately hurried to the field. An 
Englishman, the Hon. J. MflcCarthy, was appointed 
as judge, and the competitors volunteered without 
delay. They were half a dozen sailors, a kind of 
centaur, man and horse at the same time, all ready 
to try for the prize. 

The two boulevards formed the race-course, and 
the runners were to go three times round the ship, 
thus following a course of about 1,300 yards, which 
was quite long enough. Soon the galleries were in- 
vaded by crowds of spectators, all armed* with opera- 
glasses. Some of them had hoisted the “green sail,” 
no doubt to shelter themselves fron^the spray of the 
Atlantic. Carriages were missing, I must confess, but 
there was not enough deck-space to ^ave formed a 
carriage-road. Ladies in gay costumes were hurrying 
on to the upper decks; the scene was charnflng. 

Fabian, Captain Corsican, Dr^ Pitferge»%nd I had 
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taken our places on the poop, which was what might 
be called the centre of action. Here the real gentle- 
men-riders were assembled; in front of us was the 
starting and winning post. Betting soon began with a 
true British animation. Considerable sums of money 
were staked, but only from the appearance of the 
racers, whose qualifications ha^ not as yet been in- 
scribed in the “stud-book.” It was not without un- 
easiness that I saw Harry Drake interfering in the 
preparations with his usual audacity, discussing, dis- 
puting, and settling affairs in a tone which admitted 
of no reply. Happily, although Fabian had risked 
some pounds in the race, he appeared quite indiffer- 
ent to the noise; he kept himself aloof from the 
others, and it was quite evident his thoughts were far 
away. 

Among the racers w^io offered themselves, two 
particularly attracted the public attention. Wilmore, 
a small, thin, wiry Scotsman, with a broad chest and 
sharp eyes was one of the fayourites; the other, an 
Irishman named O’Kelly, a tall, supple fellow, had, 
in the eyes of connoisseurs as good a chance as Wil- 
more. TTiree to one was asked on him, and as I 
shared in the general infatuation, I was going to risk 
a few dollars on him, when the Doctor said: 

“Choose the litde one; believe me, the tall one is 
no good.” * 

“What do yqu say?” 

“I say,” replied the Doctor, “that the tall one is not 
genuine;* he may have a certain amount of speed, 
but he has.no stamina or guts. The litde one, on the 
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Other hand, is of pure Scottish descent; look how well 
set his body is on his legs, and how broad and elastic 
his chest is; he is a man who will keep the lead in the 
race. Bet on him, I tell you; you won’t regret it.” 

1 took the learned doctor’s advice, and bet on 
Wilmore; as to the other four, they were not even 
discussed. 

They drew for places; chance favoured the Irish- 
nlbn, who had the rope-side; the six runners were 
placed along the line, bounded by the posts, so that 
they need fear no unfair start. 

The judge gave the signal, and the departure was 
hailed by a loud hurrah. It was soon evident that 
Wilmore and O’Kelly were professional runners ; with- 
out taking any notice of their rivals, who passed them 
breathless, they ran with their bodies thrown slightly 
forward, heads very ereCt, arms tightly pressed 
against their chests, and their fists held firmly in 
front. 

In the second rotjpd O’Kelly and Wilmore were 
side by side, having outdistanced their exhausted 
competitors. They obviously verified the Doctor’s say- 
ing: 

“It isn’t with the legs that one runs, but with the 
chest; ham-strings are good, but lungs are better.” 

At the last turning but one the spectators again 
cheered their favourites. Cries ancf hurrahs broke out 
on all side. “The little one will wiji,” said Pitferge 
to me. “Look, he is not even panting, and his rival 
is breathless.” 

Wilmore indeed looked calm and •fj^le, whilst 
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O’Kelly was steaming like a damp hay-stack; he was 
“pumped out,” to use a sportsman’s slang expression, 
but both of them kept abreast. At last they passed 
the upper deck and reached the hatchway of the 
engine-room, the winning-post. 

“Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Wilmore,” cried some. 

“Hurrah ! for O’Kelly,” chimqd in others. 

“Wilmore has won.” 

“No, they came in together.” 

The tru^ was Wilmore had won, so the Honour- 
able MacCarthy decided, but by hardly half a head. 
However, the discussion continued, and even became 
an argiunent. The partisans of the Irishman, and 
particularly Harry Drake, maintained that it was a 
dead heat, and that they ought to go round again. 

But at this moment, urged by an irresistible im- 
pulse, Fabian went up to‘'Harry Drake, and said to 
him coldly : 

“You are wrong, sir, the winner was the Scots- 
man.” 

“What do. you say?” Drake asked, in a threaten- 
ing tone. 

“I say you are wrong,” answered Fabian quietly. 

“Undoubtedly,” retorted Drake, “because you bet 
on Wilmore.” 

“I was for O’Kelly, like yourself ; I lost, and I have 
paid.” 

“Sir,” cried Prake, “are you trying to teach 
me ?” 

But he *Jid not finish his sentence, for Captain 
Corsican h^d interposed between him and Fabian, 
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with the ' intention of taking up the quarrel. He 
treated Drake with supreme contempt, but evidently 
Drake would not pick a quarrel with him; so when 
Corsican had finished, he crossed his arms, and 
addressing himself to Fabian: “This gentleman,” said 
he, with an evil smile, “this gentleman wants some 
one to fight his battles for him.” 

Fabian grew pale; he would have sprung at Drake, 
but I held him back, and the scoundrel’s compan- 
ions dragged him away but not before he had cast 
a look of hatred at his enemy. 

Captain Corsican and I went below with Fabian, 
who contented himself with saying, “The first oppor- 
tunity I have, I will box that impudent fellow’s ears.” 



CHAPTER 22 


F rom Thursday night to Saturday the Great 
Eastern was crossing the Gul/ Stream, the water 
of which is dark; and as the current forces its 
way through the waters of the Atlantic its surface 
even becomes slightly convex. It is, in fact, a river 
running between two liquid shores, and it is one of 
the largest in the world, for by comparison it reduces 
the Amazon and Mississippi to mere brooks. 

This day, the 5th of April, began with a magnifi- 
cent sunrise; the waves glfttered, and a warm south- 
west wind was wafted through the rigging. It was 
the beginning of the fine weather; the sun, which had 
clothed the fields of the continent with verdure, 
caused fresh costumes to bloom on board. Vegetation 
is sometimes behind-hand, but « fashion never. Soon 
the boulevards, filled with groups of promenaders, 
looked like the Chatnps-Elysees on a fine Sunday 
afternoon in May. 

I did not see Captain Corsican once that morning; 
wishing to hear of Fabian, I went to his cabin, and 
knocked at the do 9 r, but getting no answer I opened 
it and went in. Ftibian was not there. I went on deck 
again, but coul^ find neither my friends nor the 
Doctor; the idea then crossed my mind to find out 
where thd' unfortunate Ellen was confined. What 
cabin did she occupy? Where had Drake shut her 
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up? In whose care was the poor creature left when 
Drake abandoned her for whole days? Most likely 
with some uninterested stewardess, or an indifferent 
nurse. I wished to know this, not from any vain 
motive of curiosity, but simply in the interests of 
Ellen and Fabian, if it were only to prevent the meet- 
ing which we so much dreaded. 

I began my search with the c^bin near the ladies’ 
saloon, and went along the companion-ways on both 
decks. This was easy enough, as to facilitate the 
steward’s work, the names of the occupants were 
written on each door. I did not see Harry Drake’s 
name, but this did not surprise me much, as I did 
not doubt that he had preferred the more isolated 
cabins at the stem. In matter of comfort, however, 
no difference existed between the cabins at the bows 
and those at the stem, foe the ship’s freighters had 
only admitted one class of passenger. 

I next went towards the dining saloons, keeping 
carefully to the side companion-ways which woxmd 
between the double'row of cabins. All these rooms 
were occupied, and tall had the name of the passeng- 
ers outside, but Harry Drake’s name was not to be 
seen. This time the absence of his name astonished 
me, for I thought I had been all over our Floating 
City, and I did not know of any part more secluded 
than this. 

I asked a steward, who told me there were another 
hundred cabins behind the dining saloons. 

“How do you get to them?” I asked. 

“By a staircase at the end of the uppgr deck.” 
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“Thank you, and can you tell me which cabin Mr. 
Harry Drake occupies?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied the steward. 

Again I went on deck, and following the steward’s 
direction I at last came to the door at the top of the 
stairs. This staircase did not lead to any large saloons, 
but simply to a dimly-lighted landing, round which 
was arranged a double row of dabins. Harry Drake 
could hardly have found a more favourable place in 
which to hide Ellen. 

Most of the cabins were unoccupied. I went along 
the landing; a few names were written on the doors, 
but only two or three at most. Harry Drake’s name 
was not among them, and as I had made a very care- 
ful inspection of this compartment, I was very much 
disappointed at my lack of success. I was going away 
when suddenly a vague, an almost inaudible, murmur 
caught my ear; it proceeded from the left side of the 
passage. I went towards the place ; the sounds, at first 
faint, grew louder, and I distinguished a kind of 
plaintive song, rather keening," the words of which 
did not reach me. 

I listened; it was a woman singing, but in this 
wordless voice one could recognize a mournful wail. 
Might not it belong to the mad woman? My feelings 
did not deceive me. I quiedy went toward the cabin, 
which was numbered 775. It was the last in this dim 
passage, and must have been lighted by the lowest 
port-holes in thi Great Eastern's hull; there was no 
name onjthe door, and Harry Drake did not want 
anyone to know where he had confined Ellen. 
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I could not hear the voice of the unfortunate 
woman distinctly; her song was only a string of un- 
connected sentences like someone speaking in her 
sleep, though at the same time it was sweet and 
plaintive. 

Although I had no means of recognizing her 
identity, I did not doubt that it was Ellen who was 
singing. 

‘-I listened for some minutes, and was just going 
away, when I heard a step on the landing. Could it 
be Harry Drake? For the sake of Fabian and Ellen 
I did not wish him to find me here. Fortunately I 
could get on deck, without being seen, by a com- 
panion-wav leading round the cabins. However, I 
stopped to know who it really was that I had heard. 
The darkness partially hid me, and standing behind 
an angle of the passage I could see without being 
in sight myself. 

In the meantime the sound of the footsteps had 
ceased, and so, by a strange coincidence had Ellen’s 
voice. I waited and’soon the song began again, and 
the boards creaked,under a stealthy tread; I leaned 
forward and in the dim, uncertain light which glim- 
mered through the cracks of the cabin doors I recog- 
nized Fabian. 

It was my unhappy friend! What instinct could 
have led him to this place? Hack he discovered the 
young woman’s retreat before I had? I did not know 
what to think. Fabian slowly advanced along the 
passage, listening, following the voice, as jf it were a 
thread drawing him on unconsciously, and in spite of 
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himself. It seemed to me that the song grew fainter 
as he approached, and that the thread which it 
formed was about to break. Fabian went quite near 
to the cabin doors and then stopped. 

How those sad accents must have rent his heart! and 
how his whole being must have thrilled as he caught 
some tone in the voice which reminded him of the 
past! But how was it, ignorant ks he was of Harry 
Drake’s being on board, that he had any suspicion 
of Ellen’s presence? No, it was impossible; he had 
only been attracted by the plaintive accents which 
insensibly responded to the great grief that weighed 
down his spirit. 

Fabian was still listening. What was he going to 
do? Would he call to the, mad woman? And what if 
Ellen suddenly appeared? In this situation every- 
thing was dangerous! Ho*A^ever, Fabian came nearer 
still to the door of her cabin; the song, which was 
growing fainter and fainter, suddenly died away, and 
a piercing shriek was heard. 

Had Ellen« by a magnetic communication, felt so 
near her the man whom she loved? Fabian’s attitude 
was desperate; he had gathered himself together. 
Was he going to break the door open? I thought he 
would, so I rushed up to him. 

He recognized me; as I dragged him away, he 
made no resistant*, but asked me in a hollow voice, 
“Do you know who that unhappy woman is?” 

“No, Fabian, no.” 

“It is tl^e mad woman,” said he, in an unnatural 
tone, “but this madness is not beyond a cure. I feel 
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that a little devotion, a little love, would heal the 
poor woman.” 

“Come, Fabian,” said I, “come away.” 

We went on deck, but Fabian did not utter another 
word. I did not leave him, however, until he had 
reached his cabin. 



CHAPTER 23 


S OME MOMENTS later I met Captain Corsican, 
and I told him of the scene I had just wimessed. 
He understood, as well as I did, that the situation 
of affairs was growing more and more serious. Ah ! 
could I have foreseen all that was going to happen, 
how I should have longed to hasten the speed of the 
Great Eastern, and put the broad ocean between 
Fabian and Harry Drake ! 

On leaving each other. Captain Corsican and I 
agreed that we should watch the actors in this drama 
more narrowly than ever. , 

The Australasian, a Cunard steamer, running be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, was expected. She 
was to leave America on Wednesday morning, and 
therefore it would not be long before she passed us. 
We looked out for her, but she did not come in sight. 

About eleven o’clock the English passengers organ- 
ized a subscription 09 behalf o{. the injured sailors, 
some of whom had not been able to leave the sick 
bay; among them was the boatswain, threatened with 
an incurable lameness. There was soon a long li.st of 
subscribers but not before some objections had been 
raised. 

At noon a very exact observation was po.ssible : 
long. 58°, 37' W. 
Lat.41°41'll"N. 

Course, 257 miles. 
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We had the latitude to a second. When the young 
engaged couple read the notice they did not look 
remarkably pleased, and they had good reason to be 
discontented. 

Before lunch, wishing to divert the passengers 
from the tedium of their long voyage, Captain An- 
derson arranged some gymnastic exercises, which he 
directed in persoh. About fifty volunteers, each 
^rmed, like himself, with a stick, imitated all his 
movements with a strict exactitude. These impro- 
vised gymnasts, with their firmly set mouths, worked 
as methodically as a band of riflemen on parade. 

Another entertainment was announced for this 
evening. I was not present, for the same amusement 
night alter night, only w^ried me. A new paper, a 
rival of the Ocean Times, was to be the great attrac- 
tion. 

I passed the first hours of the night on deck; the 
sea rose, and gave warning of stormy weather, and 
although the sky was perfectly serene, the rolling 
grew more noticeable. Lying on a seat of the upper 
deck, I could admire the host of constellations with 
which the firmament was bespangled; and although 
there are only 5,000 stars in the whole extent of the 
celestial sphere visible to the naked eye, this evening 
I thought I could see millions. There, along the 
horizon, trailed the tail of PegasuS, in all its zodiacal 
magnificence, like the starry robe of the queen of 
fairies.* The Pleiades ascended the celestial heights 

* Presumably a touch of poetic licence ; for Verne m&t have known 
that Pegasus does not form part of the Zodiac. — 1.0.^. 
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with Gemini the “Heavenly Twins” who, in spite of 
their name, do not rise one after the other, like the 
heroes of the fable. Taurus looked down on me with 
his great fiery eye, whilst Vega, our future polar- 
star, shone brilliantly, high up in the azure vault, and 
not far from her was the circle of diamonds, which 
form the constellation of Corona Borealis. All these 
fixed stars seemed to move with the pitching of the 
vessel, and in one lurch I saw the main-mast describe 
a distinct arc of a circle from P in the Great Bear, 
to Altair in the Eagle, whilst the moon, already low 
in the heavens, dipped her crescent below the 
horizon. 



CftAPTER 24 


T he night was stormy; beaten by the waves, 
the steam-shipk rolled frightfully, without being 
disabled; the furniture was’ knocked about with 
Idiid crashes, and the crockery renewed its clatter. 
The wind had evidently freshened; moreover the 
Great Eastern was now in those coastal waters where 
the sea is always rough. 

At six o’clock in the morning I dragged myself to 
the staircase leading on to the upp>er decks. By 
clutching at the balusters, *and taking advantage of 
a lurch or two, I succeeded in climbing the steps, and 
with some difficulty managed to reach the poop. The 
place was deserted, if one may so speak of a place 
where Dr. Pitferge was. The worthy man, with his 
back rounded as a protection against the wind, was 
leaning against the railing, with his right leg wound 
tightly round one of \he rails, lie beckoned for me to 
go to him — ^with his head, of course, for he could not 
spare his hands, which held him up against the 
violence of the tempest. After several queer move- 
ments, twisting myself about like ^n eel, I reached 
the upper deck where I buttressed myself after the 
doctor’s fashion. “We are in for itl’^cried he to me; 
“this will last. Heigh ho! this Great Eastern I Just 
at the moment of arrival, a cyclone, veritable 
cyclone, is provided on purpose for her.” 
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The Doctor spoke in broken sentences, for the wind 
cut his words short, but I understood him; the word 
cyclone carried its explanation with it. 

Everybody knows that these whirlwinds, called 
hurricanes in the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, tor- 
nadoes on the coast of Africa, simoons in the desert, 
and typhoons in the China Sea, are tempests of 
such formidable power that they imperil the largest 
ships. 

Now the Great Eastern was caught in a cyclone. 
How would this giant make head against it? 

“Harm will come to her,” repeated Dean Pitferge. 
“Look how she dives into the billows.” 

This was, indeed, the exact behaviour of the 
steam-ship, whose bows disappeared beneath the 
mountains of waves which swept violently against 
her. We could not see any distance: there were all 
the symptoms of a storm, which broke forth in its 
fury about seven o’clock. The ocean heaved terrific- 
ally, the small undulations betv'een the large waves 
entirely disappeared under an overwhelming wind, 
the foam-crested billows clasned together every 
moment in the wildest uproar; the waves grew 
higher, and, in cutting through them, the Great East- 
ern, pitched frightfully. 

“There are but two courses now to choose from,” 
said the Doctor, with the self-possession of a seaman, 
“either to turn t’le ship’s head on to the waves, at the 
very lowest speed, or take flight and give up the 
struggle with this baffling sea; but Captain Ander- 
son will do neither.” 
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“And why not?” I asked. 

“Because ” replied the doctor, “because some- 

thing is bound to happen.” 

Turning, I saw die Captain, the first officer, and 
the chief engineer, muffled in their mackintoshes, and 
clutching at the railings of the bridge; they were en- 
veloped in spray fro(n head to foot. The Captain was 
smiling as usual; the first officer laughed, and showed 
his white teeth, at the sight of the ^ip pitching 
enough to make one think the masts and funnels were 
coming down. 

Nevertheless I was really astonished at the Cap- 
tain’s obstinacy. At half-past seven, the look of the 
Atlantic wi? terrible; the sea swept right across the 
deck at the bows. I watched this grand sight, this 
struggle between the giant and the billows, and to a 
certain extent I could sympkthize with the Captain’s 
wilfulness; but I was forgetting that the power of 
the sea is infinite, and that nothing made by the hand 
of man can resist it; and, indeed, powerful as she 
was, our ship was at last obliged to fly before the 
tempest. 

Suddenly, at about eight o’clock, we felt a violent 
shock, caused by a formidable swoop of the sea, 
which struck the ship on her fore larboard quarter. 

“That was not a box on the ear^ it was a blow in 
the face,” said the Doctor to me. 

And the blow had evidently bruiied us, for some 
spars appeared on the crests of the waves. Was it 
part of our ship that was making off in thk manner, 
or the dibris of a wreck? 
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On a sign from the Captain, the Great Eastern 
shifted her course, in order to avoid the spars, which 
threatened to get entangled in the paddles. Looking 
more attentively, I saw that the sea had carried away 
the bulwarks on the port side, which were fifty feet 
above the 'surface of the water; the supports were 
broken, the plating tom away^ and the shattered 
remnants of the glass still trembled in their case- 
ments. The Great Eastern had staggered beneath 
the shock, but she continued her way with an in- 
domitable audacity. It was necessary, as quickly as 
possible, to remove the spars which encumbered the 
ship at the bows, and to do this it was essential to 
avoid the seas, but the ship obstinately continued to 
make head against the wuves. The spirit of her cap- 
tain seemed to animate her; he did not want to yield, 
and yield he would not.' An officer and some men 
were sent to the bows to clear the deck. 

“Look out ! ” the Doctor warned me, “the moment 
of catastrophe is not far off.” , 

The sailors went towards the bows, whilst we 
fastened ourselves to* the second mast, and peered 
through the spray, which fell in showeis over us with 
each wave. Suddenly there was another swoop more 
violent than the first, and the sea poured through 
the opened breach in the bulwarks, tore off an enorm- 
ous ^eet of cast-iron which covered the bit of the 
bows, broke aw|iy the massive top of the hatchway 
leading to the crew’s berths, and, lashing against the 
starboard«ibulwarks, swept them away like so much 
brown paf^r* 
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The men were knocked down; one of them, an 
officer, half-drowned, shook his red whiskers, and 
picked himself up; then seeing one of the sailors 
lying unconscious *across an anchor, he hurried to- 
wards him, lifted him on his shoulders, and carried 
him away. At this moment the rest of the crew es- 
caped through th« broken hatchway. There were 
three feet of water in the tween-decks, new spars 
covered the sea, and amongst other things were 
several thousands of the dolls, which my countryman 
had thought to acclimatize in America; these little 
bodies, tom from their cases by the sea, danced on 
the summits of the waves, and in less serious circum- 
stances the sight would rnerely have been ludicrous. 
In the meantime the floods were gaining on us, 
large bodies of water we^e pouring in through the 
opened gaps, and according to the engineer, the 
Great Eastern had .shipped more than two thousand 
tons of water, enough to float the largest size 
frigate. 

“Well ! ” exclaimed the DocV)r, whose hat had been 
blown off in the hurricane, “we can't keep in this 
position; it’s fool-hardy to hold on any longer; we 
ought to get out, for with her battered .stem ahead, 
the steam-ship is like a man swimming between two 
currents with his mouth open.” 

This Captain Anderson underst^d at last, for I 
saw him mn to the little wheel on the bridge which 
commanded the movement of the rudder^ the steam 
immediately rushed into the cylinders, at the stern, 
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and turning like a canoe, the giant made head to- 
wards the north, and fled before the storm. 

Then the Captain, generally so calm and self- 
possessed, cried angrily: 

“My ship is disgraced.” 



CHAPTER 25 


S CARCELY HAD the Great Eastern tacked and 
presented her stem to the waves, than the pitch- 
ing gave way tc^ perfect steadiness, breakfast was 
served, and most of the passengers, reassured by the 
i^ip’s stillness, came into the dining-rooms, and took 
their repast without fear of another shock. Not a 
plate fell off the table, and not a glass emptied its 
contents on to the cloth, although the racks had not 
even been put up. But three quarters of an hour later 
the furuitare was again set in motion, and the 
crockery clattered together on the pantry shelves, 
for the Great Eastern had resumed her westerly 
course, which had been interrupted for the time. 

I went on deck again with Dr. Pitferge, who seeing 
the man belonging to the dolls said to him : 

“Your little peoplg have been put to a severe test, 
sir; those poor babies will never prattle in the United 
States.” 

“Pshaw!” replied the enterprising Parisian, “the 
stock was insured, and my secret has not perished 
with it.” 

It was evident that my countryipan was not a man 
to be easily disheartened; he bowed to us with a 
pleasant smile, and we continued tour way to the 
stem, where a steersman told us that in the interval 
between the two swoops the mdder-chains had been 
jammed. 
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“If that accident had happened when we were 
turning,” said Pitferge to me, “I can’t what 
would have become of us, for the sea would have 
rushed in, in overwhelming torrents; the steam 
pumps have already begun to lower the water, but 
there is more coming yet.” 

“And what of the unfortunate sailor?” asked I of 

« 

the Doctor. 

“He is severely wounded in his head, poor fellow ! 
He is a young married fisherman, the father of two 
children, and this is his first voyage. The doctor 
seems to think there is hope of his recovery, and that 
is what makes me nervous for him, but we shall soon 
see for ourselves. A report was spread that several 
men had been washed overboard, but happily there 
was no foundation for it.” 

“We have resumed our course at last,” said I. 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, “the westerly course, 
against wind and tide, there is no doubt about that,” 
added he, catching hold of a stanchion to prevent 
himself frotn rolling on the deck. “Do you know what 
I should do with the 'Great Eastern if she belonged 
to me? No. Well, I would make a pleasure-boat of 
her, and charge 10,000 francs a head; there would 
only be millionaires on board, and people who were 
not pressed for time. 1 would take a month or six 
weei^ going from England to America; the ship 
never against the waves, and the wind always ahead 
or astern; there should be no rolling, no pitching, and 
I would p'^y a hundred pounds in any case of sea- 
sickness.” 
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“That is a practical idea,” said I. 

“Yes,” replied Pitferge, “there’s money to be 
gained or lost in that way ! ” 

In the meantime 4he Great Eastern was slowly but 
steadily continuing her way; the swell was frightful, 
but her straight stem cut the waves regularly, and 
shipped no more water. It was no longer a metal 
mountain making against a mountain of water, but 
aS* unshaken as a rock the Great Eastern received the 
billows with perfect indifference. The rain fell in 
torrents, and we were obliged to take refuge under 
the eaves of the grand saloon; with the shower the 
violence of the wind and sea abated ; the western sky 
grew cle.lr, ,Tnd the last black clouds vanished over 
the opposite horizon; at ten o’clock the hurricane 
sent us a farewell gust. 

At noon an observation was possible : 

Lat. 49°50',N. 

Long. 61° 57', W. 

Cous.se, 193 miles. 

This great reduction in the ^Jiip’s speed could be 
attributed only to the tempest, which during the 
night and morning had ince.ssantly beaten against the 
ship — a tempest so terrible that one of the passengers, 
almost an inhabitant of the Atlantic, which he had 
crossed forty-four times, declared he had never seen 
the like. The engineer even said jhat during the 
storm, when the Great Eastern was three days in 
the trough of the sea, the ship had never bffore been 
attacked with such violence. I must pi^nt out that 
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even if this admirable ship did go at a slow speed, and 
rolled decidedly too much, she nevertheless presented 
a sure refuge against the fury of the sea, which she 
resisted like a rock, owing to the perfect rigidity of 
her construction. 

But let 'me add that, however powerful she might 
be, it was not right to expose her, with no reason 
whatever, to such heavy seas;' for however strong, 
however imposing a ship may appear, it is not “dis- 
graced” because it flies before the tempest. A com- 
mander ought always to remember that a man’s life 
is worth more than the mere satisfaction of his own 
pride. Moreover, to be obstinate is blameable, and 
to be wilful is dangerous. A recent incident in which 
a dreadful catastrophe happened to a Transatlantic 
steamer shows us that a captain ought not to struggle 
blindly against the sea,teven when he sees the boat 
of a rival company creeping ahead. 



CHAPTER 26 


I N THE meantime the pumps were draining the 
lake which had been formed in the hold of the 
Great Eastern, li^e a lagoon in the middle of an 
isihnd; powerfully and rapidly worked by steam, they 
speedily restored to the Atlantic what really belonged 
to it. The rain had ceased and the wind had fresh- 
ened again, but the sky, swept by the tempest, was 
clear. I stayed several hours after dark walking on 
deck. Great floods of light poured from the half- 
opened hatchways of the saloons, and at the stem a 
phosphorescent light stretched as far as the eye could 
reach, streaked here and there by the luminous crests 
of the waves. The stars reflected in the milky water 
appeared and disappeared, as though peering through 
rapidly driving clouds. Night had spread her sombre 
covering far and near* forward roared the thunder of 
the wheels, whilst beneath me I4ieard the clanking of 
the rudder-chains. 

Going back to the saloon door I was surprised to 
see a compact crowd of spectators, and to hear 
vociferous applause, for, in spite of the day’s disasters, 
the entertainment was taking pladt as usual. Not a 
thought of the wounded — perhaps tly dying — sailor. 
The a.ssembly seemed highly animated, and loud 
hurrahs hailed the appearance of a troop o^minstrels 
on board the Great Eastern. The nieere]^ — black or 
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blackened, according to their origin — ^were no others 
than sailors in disguise. They were dressed in cast- 
off trumpery, ornamented with sea-biscuits for but- 
tons; the opera-glasses which they sported were com- 
posed of two bottles fastened together, and their 
jew’s-harps consisted of catgut stretched on cork. 
These merry-andrews were amusing enough upon the 
whole; they sang comic songs, ^d improvised a mix- 
ture of puns and cock-and-bull stories. The uproarious 
cheers with which their perfoimances were greeted 
only made them increase their contortions and 
grimaces, until one of them, as nimble as a monkey, 
finished the performance by dancing the sailor’s horn- 
pipe. 

However amusing the minstrels may have been, 
they had not succeeded in attracting all the pas- 
sengers. Numbers of them had flocked to their usual 
haunt, the smoking-room, and were eagerly pressing 
round the gaming-tables, where enormous stakes 
were being made, some defending the gains they had 
made during the voyage, others trying to conquer 
fate by making rash wagers at the last moment. The 
room was in a violent uproar, and 1 could hear the 
voice of the bookmaker crying the stakes, the oaths 
of the losers, the clinking of gold, and the rustling of 
dollar-papers; then there was a sudden lull as the 
uproar was silenced by a bold wager, but as soon as 
the result was, known the noise was redoubled. 

I very seldom entered the smoking-room, for I 
have a l^orror of gambling. It is always a vulgar and 
often an unhealthy pastime, and it is a vice which 
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does not go alone; the man who gambles will find 
himself capable of any evil. Here Harry Drake 
reigned in the midst of his parasites, here also 
flourished those adventurers who were going to seek 
their fortunes in America. I always avoided a meet- 
ing with these boisterous men, so this evening I passed 
the door without gping in, when my attention was 
arrested by a violent outburst of cries and curses. I 
liHened, and, after a moment’s silence, I thought to 
my great astonishment that I could distinguish 
the voice of Fabian. What could he be doing in this 
place ? Had he come here to look for his enemy, and 
had the catastrophe, until now avoided, thus been 
brought about ^ 

I quickly pushed the door open: at this moment 
the uproar was at its height. In the midst of the crowd 
of gamblers I saw Fabian standing facing Harry 
Drake. I hurried towards him ; Harry Drake had un- 
doubtedly grossly insulted him, for Fabian was aim- 
ing a blow at him with his fist, and if it did not reach 
the place it was intended for, it was only because 
Corsican suddenly appeared ai#d stopped him with a 
quick gesture. 

But, addressing himself to his enemy, Fabian said, 
in a cold, sarcastic tone : 

“Do you accept that blow?” 

“Yes,” replied Drake, “and hfre is my card!” 

Thus in spite of our efforts, an inevitable fatality 
had brought these two deadly enemies together. It 
was too late to separate them now and events must 
take their course. Captain Corsican leaked at me. 
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and I was surprised to see sadness rather than annoy- 
ance in his eyes. 

In the meantime Fabian picked up the card which 
Harry Drake had thrown on the table. He held it 
between fhe tips of his fingers as if loath to touch it. 
Corsican was pale, and my heart beat wildly. At 
last Fabian looked at the card, and read the name on 
it. Then with a voice stifled by passion he cried : 
“Harry Drake ! you ! you ! you I” 

“The same. Captain MacElwin,” quietly replied 
Fabian’s rival. 

There was no mistake : if Fabian was ignorant until 
now of Drake’s name, the latter was only too well 
aware of Fabian’s presence on the Great Eastern. 



CHAPTER 27 


T he next day, at break of dawn, I went in 
search of Captain Corsican, whom I found in 
the grand saloon. He had passed the night with 
Fabian, who was still suffering from the shock which 
the name of Ellen’s husband had given him. Did a 
secret intuition tell him that Drake was not alone on 
board.-* Had Ellen’s presence been disclosed to him 
by the appearance of this man? Lastly, could he 
guess tliat '.he poor crazed woman was the young 
girl whom he so fondly lovod? Corsican could not say 
for Fabian had not uttered one word all night. 

Corsican re®ented Fabian’s wrongs with a kind of 
brotherly feeling. The intrepid nature of the latter 
had irresistibly attracted him from childhood, and 
he was now in the greatest despair. 

“I came in too late,” said he to me. “Before Fabian 
could have raised his hand, I*ought to have struck 
that wretch.” 

“Useless violence,” replied I. “Harry Drake would 
not have risked a quarrel with you; he has a grudge 
against Fabian, and a meeting between the two had 
become inevitable.” 

“You’re quite right,” said the jCaptain. “That 
rascal has got what he wanted. He recognized Fabian, 
he knew all about his life — and his lovg. Perhaps 
when she lost her reason Ellen betrayed her secret 
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thoughts. Or, more likely, the young woman loyally 
told Drake everything he didn’t know about her past 
life before he married her. Urged on by this base 
motive, now he’s met Fabian, he’s waited for some 
chance qf looking like the offended party. The 
scoimdrel ought to be a clever duellist ! ” 

“Yes,” replied I. “He has already had three or 
four encounters of the kind.” 

“My dear sir,” said the Captain, “it is not the 
duel itself which 1 fear for Fabian. Captain MacElwin 
is one of those who never worry about danger, but 
it is the result of this engagement which is to be 
dreaded. If Fabian were to kill this man, however vile 
he may be, it would place an impossible barrier 
between Ellen and himself, and Heaven knows, the 
unhappy woman needs a support like Fabian, in the 
state she now is.” 

“True,” said I; “still, whatever happens we can 
only hope that Harry Drake will fall. Justice is on 
our side.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Captain, “but one cannot 
help feeling distressed to think ithat I could not have 
spared Fabian this, even at the risk of my own life.” 

“Captain,” said I, taking the hand of this devoted 
friend, “Drake has not sent his seconds yet, so that, 
although circumstances are against us, I do not des- 
pair.” 

“Do you knqjv any way to prevent the duel?” 

“None at present; at the same time, if the meeting 
must tak^ place, it seems to me that it can only do 
so in America. Before we get there, chance, which 
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has brought this state of things about, may perhaps 
turn the scales in our favour.” 

Captain Corsican shook his head like a man who 
had no faith in the efficacy of chance in human 
affairs. At this moment Fabian went up the stairs 
leading to the deck. I only saw him for a moment, 
but I was struck by tj^e deadly pallor of his face. The 
wqund had been reopened, and if was sad to see him 
wandering aimlessly about, trying to avoid us. 

Even friendship may be troublesome at times, and 
Corsican and I thought it better to respect his grief 
rather than to interfere with him. But suddenly 
Fabian turned, and coming towards us, said : 

“The mad woman, was she ! It was Ellen, wasn’t 
it? Poor Ellen!” 

He was still doubtful, and went away without wait- 
ing for an ansv or, which wi had not the courage to 
give. 



CHAPTER *28 


At NOON, Drake had not, so far as I knew, sent 
Fabian his seconds, and here were preliminaries 
■^which could not be dispensed with if he were 
determined to demand immediate satisfaction. Might 
we not take heart from this delay? I knew that the 
Saxon race do not regard a debt of honour as we do, 
and that duels had almost disappeared from English 
custom, for, as I have already said, not only is there a 
severe law against duellists, but, moreover, the public 
opinion is strongly oppe^ed to them. At the same 
time, in this, which was an unusual case, the affair 
had evidently been voluntarily sought; the offended 
had, so to speak, provoked the offender, and my 
reasoning always tended to the same conclusion, that 
a meeting between Fabian and Harry Drake was 
inevitable. 

The deck was theA crowded«with passengers and 
crew returning from Service. 

At half -past twelve the observation resulted in the 
following notice: 

Lat.40° 33' N. 

Long. 66° 24' W. 

‘Course, 214 miles. 

Thus t^e Great Eastern was only 348 miles from 
Sandy Hoo]^ Point, a narrow tongue of land which 
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forms the entrance to the New York Harbour; it 
would not be long before we were in American seas. 

I did not see Fabian in his usual place at lunch, 
but Drake was there, and although talkative, he did 
not appear to be quite at his ease. Was he trying to 
drown his fears in wine? I cannot say, but he in- 
dulged in bountiful libations with his friends. Several 
times I saw him leering at me ; but, insolent as he wa.s, 
he dared not look me in the face. Was he looking 
for Fabian among the crowd of guests? I noticed he 
left the table abrupdy before the meal was finished, 
and I got up immediately, to observe him, but he 
went to his cabin and shut himself up there. 

I went up on deck. Not a wave disturbed the calm 
surface of the sea, and the sky was unsullied by a 
cloud; the two mirrors mutually reflected their azure 
hue. I met Doctor Pitferge,* who gave me bad news 
of the wounded sailor. The invalid was getting worse, 
and, in spite of the doctor’s assurance, it was difficult 
to think that he could recover. 

At four o’clock, a few minutes before dinner, a ship 
was hailed to larboard. The fiftt officer told me he 
thought it must be the City of Paris, one of the finest 
steamers of the “Inman Company,” but he was mis- 
taken, for as die approached the steamer signalled 
her name; she was the Saxonia, belonging to the 
National Steamship Company. Forh few minutes the 
two boats came alongside, within twe^or three cables’ 
length of each other. The deck of the Saxonia was 
covered with passengers, who saluted us ydth loud 
cheers. 
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At five o’clock another ship came on the horizon, 
but too far off for her nationality to be recognized. 
This time it was undoubtedly the City of Paris. This 
meeting with these ships, and thetsalutation between 
the Atlantic’s visitors, caused great excitement on 
board'. It will be realized that as there is little differ- 
ence between one ship and another, the common 
danger of facing the uncertain element unites even 
strangers by a friendly bond. 

At six o’clock a third ship appeared, die Phila- 
delphia, one of the Inman line, used for the trans- 
portation of emigrants from Liverpool to New York. 
We were evidently in frequented seas, and land could 
not be far off. How I longed to reach it ! 

The Europe^ a steamer belonging to the “Trans- 
atlantic Company,” carrying passengers from Havre 
to New York, was expeeted, but she did not come 
in sight; she had most likely taken a more northerly 
course. 

Night closed in about half-past seven. As the sun 
sank below the horizon, the moon grew brighter and 
for soihe time hung shining in the heavens. A prayer- 
meeting, held by Captain Anderson, and interspersed 
with hymns, lasted until nine o’clock. 

The day passed without either Captain Corsican 
or myself receiving a visit from Drake’s seconds. 



CHAPTER 29 


T he next day, Monday, the 8th of April, the 
weather was very fine. I found the Doctor on 
deck basking in the sun. He came up to me. 
“Ah well!” said he, “our poor sufferer died in the 
night. The doctor never gave him up — oh, those 
doctors! they never will give in. This is the fourth 
man we have lost since we left Liverpool, the fourth 
gone towards paying the Great Easterlies debt, and 
we are not at the end of our voyage yet.” 

“Poor fellow,” said I, “juSt as we are nearing port, 
and the American coast almost in sight. What will 
become of his widow and litrfe children?” 

“Would you have it otherwise, my dear sir. It is 
the law, the great law ! we must die ! We must give 
way to others. It is m^ opinion we die simply because 
we are occupying a place which by rights belongs 
to another. Now can* you tell ihe how many people 
will have died during my existence if I live to be 
sixty?” 

“I have no idea. Doctor.” 

“The calculation is simple enough,” resumed Dean 
Pitferge. “If I live sixty years, I shall have been in 
the world 2 1 ,900 days, or 525,600 hoiys, or 3 1 ,536,000 
minutes, or lastly, 1,892,160,000 seconds, in round 
numbers 2,000,000,000 seconds. Now in ^at time 
two thousand million individuals who ^ere in the 
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way of their successors will have died, and when I 
have become inconvenient, I shall be put out of the 
way in the same manner, so that the long and short 
of the matter is to put off becoming inconvenient as 
long as possible.” 

The Doctor continued for some time arguing on 
this subject, seeking to prove a very simple theory 
regarding the mortality of human creatures. I did 
not think it worth while to discuss the point with 
him, so I let him have his say. Whilst we paced back- 
wards and forwards, the Doctor talking, and I listen- 
ing, I noticed that the carpenters on board were busy 
repairing the battered stem. If Captain Anderson did 
not wish to arrive in New York in a damaged state, 
the carpenters would have to hurry over their work, 
for the Great Eastern was rapidly speeding through 
the tranquil waters; this i understood from the lively 
demeanour of the young lovers, who no longer 
thought of counting the turns of the wheels. The 
long pistons extended and the enormous cylinders, 
heaving on their axes, looked like a great peal of bells 
clanging together at r^dom. The wheels made eleven 
revolutions a minute, and the steam-ship went at the 
rate of thirteen knots an hour. 

At noon the officers dispensed with making an 
observation; they knew their situation by calculation, 
and land must be Signalled before long. 

While I was vyalking on deck after lunch. Captain 
Corsican came up. I saw from the thoughtful expres- 
sion on hij! face, that he had something to tell me. 

“Fabian,’\said he, “has received Drake’s seconds. 
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I am to be his second, and he begs me to ask you if 
you would kindly be present on the occasion. He may 
rely on you?” 

“Yes, Captain; sa all hope of deferring or prevent- 
ing this meeting has vanished ?” 

“AU hope.” 

“But tell me, howflid the quarrel arise?” 

“A discussion about the play was a pretext for it, 
nothing else. The fact is if Fabian was not aware 
who Harry Drake was, it is quite evident he knew 
Fabian, and the name of Fabian is so odious to him 
that he would gladly slay the man to whom it be- 
longs.” 

“Who are Drake’s seconds?” I asked. 

“One of them is that actcft- ” 

“Doctor T ?” 

“Just so; the other is a Yankee I do not know.” 

“When aie you to expect them ?” 

“I am waiting for them here.” 

And just as he spoke I saw the seconds coming to- 
wards us. Doctor T cleared his throat; he un- 

doubtedly thought if great deSl more of himself as 
the representative of a rogue. His companion, another 
of Drake’s associates, was one of those extraordinary 
merchants who can always sell you anything you 
want. 

Doctor T spoke first, after making a very 

emphatic bow, which Captain Corsican hardly con- 
descended to acknowledge. 

“Gentlemen,” said Doctor T , in a grave tone, 

“our friend Diake, a gentleman whogp merit and 
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deportment cannot fail to be appreciated by every 
one, has sent us to arrange a somewhat delicate affair 
with you; that is to say, Captain Fabian MacElwin, 
to whom we first addressed ourselves, referred us to 
you as his representative. I hope that we shall be able 
to come to an understanding between ourselves 
worthy the position of gentlemen touching the deli- 
cate object of our mission.” 

We made no reply, but allowed the gentleman to 
become embarrassed with his delicacy. 

“Gentlemen,” continued he, “there is not the 
remotest doubt but that Captain MacElwin is in the 
wrong. That gentlemen has unreasonably, and with- 
out the slightest pretext, questioned the honour of 
Harry Drake’s proceedings in a matter of gaming, 
and without any provocation he has offered him the 
greatest insult a gentlemart could receive.” 

These honeyed words made the Captain impatient, 
he bit his moustache, and could refrain speaking no 
longer. ^ 

“Come to the point,” said he sharply to Doctor 

T , whose speech he had interrupted, “we don’t 

want so many words; the affair Is simple enough; 
Captain MacElwin raised his hand against Mr. 
Drake, your friend accepted the blow, he assumes 
the part of the offended, and demands satisfaction. 
He has the choice of arms. What next?” 

“Does Captaiiv MacElwin accept the challenge?” 
asked the Doctor, baffled by Corsican’s tone. 

“Decide^y.” 

“Our friei\d, Harry Drake, has chosen swords.” 
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“Very well, and where is the engagement to take 
place? In New York?” 

“No, here on board.” , 

“On board, be it so; at what time? To-morrow 
morning?” 

“This evening at six o’clock, at the end of the 
upper deck, which will be deserted at that time.” 

“Very weU.” 

Thus saying, the Captain took my arm, and turned 
his back on Dr. T . 



CHAPTER *30 


I T w A s no longer possible to put off the duel. Only 
a few hours separated us frorji the moment when 
Fabian and Harry Drake must meet. What could be 
the reason for such haste? How. was it that Harry 
Drake had not delayed the duel until he and his 
enemy had disembarked? Was it because this ship, 
freighted by a French company, seemed to him the 
most favourable ground for a meeting which must be 
to the death? Or rather, might not Drake have a 
secret interest in freeing fiimself of Fabian before the 
latter could set foot on the American continent, or 
suspect the presence of ^llen on board — for he must 
have thought this was unknown to all save himself? 
Yes, this must have been the reason. 

“Little matter, after all,” sarid the Captain; “far 
better to have it over.* 

“Shall I ask Dr. Pitferge to be present at the duel 
as a doctor?” 

“Yes, it would be well to do so.” 

Corsican left me to go to Fabian. At this moment 
the bell on deck«began to toll, and when I asked 
a helmsman the reason of this unusual occurrence, 
he told me that it was for the burial of the sailor who 
had died in the night, and that the sad ceremony was 
about to ll^ce place. The sky, until now so clear, be- 
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came overcast, and dark clouds loomed threateningly 
in the south. 

At the sound of the hell the passengers flocked to 
the starboard side# The bridges, paddle-boards, bul- 
warks, masts and ship’s boats, hanging from their 
davits, were crowded with spectators; the officers, 
sailors, and stokers not on duty stood in ranks on 
deck. 

At two o’clock a group of sailors appeared at the 
far end of the upper deck; they had left the hospital, 
and were passing the steering engine. The corpse, 
sewn in a piece of sail and stretched on a board, with 
a cannonball at the feet, was carried by four men. 
The body covered with the British flag, and followed 
by the dead man’s comra^Hes, slowly advanced into 
the midst of the spectators, who uncovered their 
heads as the procession passed. 

On their arrival at the starboard paddle-wheel, 
the corpse was deposited on a landing of a staircase 
which terminated at^e main deck. 

In front of the row of spectators, standing one 
above the other, were Captain Anderson and his 
principal officers in full uniform. The Captain, hold- 
ing a Prayer-book in his hand, took his hat off, and 
for some minutes, during a profound silence, which 
not even the breeze interrupted,* he solemnly read 
the Prayer for the dead, every word of which was 
distinctly audible in the deathlike silence. 

On a sign from the Captain the body, released by 
the bearers, sank into the sea. For one foment it 
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floated on the surface; it became upright and then 
disappeared in a circle of foam. 

At this moment the voioe of the sailor on watch 
was heard crying “Land ! ” 



CHAPTER 31 


T he land announced at the moment when the 
sea was closing over the corpse of the poor sailor 
was low-lying and yejilow in colour. This line of 
slightly elevated downs was Long Island, a great 
sandy bank enlivened with vegetation, which 
stretches along the American coast from Montauk 
Point to Brooklyn, adjoining New York. Several 
yachts were coasting along this island, which is 
covered with villas and pleasure-houses, the favourite 
resorts of the New Yorkistsi 
Every passenger waved his hand to the land so 
longed for after the tediovs voyage, which had not 
been free from painful accidents. Every telescope 
was directed towards this first specimen of the Ameri- 
can continent, and each saw it under a different 
aspect. The Yankee beheld in it his mother-land; the 
Southerner regarded these northern lands with a kind 
of scorn, the scorn of the conquered for the con- 
queror; the Canadian looked upon it as a man who 
had only one step to take to call himself a citizen of 
the Union; the Californian in his mind’s eye traversed 
the plains of the Far West, and trossing the Rocky 
Mountains had already set foot on tjjieir inexhaustible 
mines. The Mormonite, with elevated brow and 
scornful lip, hardly noticed these shores, but peered 
beyond to where stood the City of the SJints on the 
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borders of Salt Lake, in the far-off deserts. As for the 
young lovers, this continent was their Promised 
Land. 

In the meanwhile the sky wai^ growing more and 
more threatening. A dark line of clouds gathered in 
the zenith, and a suffocating heat penetrated the 
atmosphere as though a July sun was lining directly 
above us. 

“Would you like me to astonish you?” said the 
Doctor, who had joined me on the gangway. 

“Astonish me. Doctor?” 

“Well, then, we shall have a storm, perhaps a 
thunder-storm, before the day is over.” 

“A thunder-storm in the month of April!” I 
cried. 

“The Great Eastern does not trouble herself about 
seasons,” replied Dean Pitferge, shrugging his 
shoulders. “It is a tempest called forth expres.sly on 
her account. Look at the threatening aspect of those 
clouds which cover the sky; they look like ante- 
diluvian animals, and before Idng they will devour 
each other.” 

“I confess,” said I, “the sky looks stormy, and were 
it three months later I should be of your opinion, but 
not at this time of year.” 

“I tell you,” replied the Doctor, growing animated, 
“the storm will burst before many hours are past. I 
feel it like a barometer. Look at those vapours rising 
in a mass, observe that cirrus, those mares’ tails which 
are blending together, and those thick circles which 
surround the horizon. Soon there will be a rapid 
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condensing of vapour, which will consequently pro- 
duce electricity. Besides, the mercury has suddenly 
fallen, and the prevailing wind is south-west, the 
only one which caij brew a storm in winter.” 

“Your observations may be very true. Doctor,” said 
I, not willing to yield, “but who has ever witnessed a 
thunder-storm at this season, and in this latitude?” 

“We have proof, *sir, we have proof on record. Mild 
winters are often marked by storms. You ought only 
to have lived in 1 172, or even in 1824, and you would 
have heard the roaring of the thunder, in the first 
instance in February, and in the second in December. 
In the month of January, 1837, a thunder-bolt fell 
near Drammen in Norway, and did considerable 
mischief. Last year, in th» month of February, fish- 
ing-smacks from Preport were struck by lighming. 
If I had time to consult statistics I would soon put 
you to silence.” 

“Well, Doctor, since you will have it so, we shall 
soon see. At any rate, you are not afraid of thunder?” 

“Not I,” replied fhe Doctor. “The thunder is my 
friend; better still, it,is my doctor.” 

“Your doctor^” 

“Most certainly. I was struck by lightning in my 
bed on the 13th July, 1857, at Kew, near London, 
and it cured me of paraly.sis in my right arm, when 
the doctors had given up the case as hopeless.” 

“You must be joking.” 

“Not at all. It is an economical treatment by elec- 
tricity. My dear sir, there are many very authentic 
facts which prove that thunder surpasses the most 
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skilful physicians, and its intervention in apparently 
hopeless cases is truly marvellous.” 

“Nevertheless,” said I, “,I have little trust in your 
doctor, and would not willingly consult him.” 

“Because you have never seen him at work. Stay; 
here is an instance which I have heard of as occurring 
in 1817. A peasant in Connecticut, who was suffering 
from asthma, supposed to be incurable, was struck 
by lightning in a field, and completely cured.” 

In fact I believe the Doctor would have been 
capable of making the thunder into pills. 

“Laugh, ignoramous ! ” said he to me. “You know 
nothing either of the weather or of medicine!” 



CHAPTER 32 


D ean Pitferge left me, but I remained on 
deck, watchipg the storm rise. Corsican was 
still closeted with Fabian, who was undoubt- 
edly making some arrangements in case of misfor- 
tune. I then remembered that he had a sister in New 
York, and I .shuddered at the thought that perhaps 
we should have to carry the news of her brother’s 
death to her. I should like to have seen Fabian, but 
I thought it better not to disturb either him or Cap- 
tain Corsican. 

At four o’clock we came in sight of the land stretch- 
ing before I-ong Island. It*was Fire Island. In the 
centre rose a lighthouse, which shone over the sur- 
roundings. The passengers again invaded the upper 
decks and bridges. AHeyes were strained towards the 
coast, distant about six miles. They were waiting for 
the moment when the arrival of the pilot should 
settle the great pool business. It may be thought that 
those who had drawn quarters during the hours of 
night — and I was one of them — ^had given up all 
hopes, and that those with the daytime quarters, ex- 
cept those between four and six o’clock, had no longer 
any chance. Before night the pilot Avould come on 
board and settle this affair, so that all the interest was 
now concentrated upon the seven or eight persons to 
whom fate had allocated the next few qyarter-hours. 
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These were taking advantage of their good luck — 
selling, buying, and reselling their chances, bartering 
with such energy one might<alinost have fancied one- 
self on the Royal Exchange. 

At sixteen minutes past four a small schooner, 
bearing towards the steam-ship, was signalled to 
starboard. There was no longer any possible doubt 
of its being the pilot’s boat, and he would be on board 
in fourteen or fifteen minutes at the most. The 
struggle was now between the possessors of the second 
and third quarters between four and five o’clock. 
Demands and offers were made with renewed energy. 
Then absurd wagers of which I have faithfully given 
the tenor, were laid even on the pilot’s identity. 

“Ten dollars that the piiot is married.” 

“Twenty that he is a widower.” 

“Thirty dollars that he^ias a moustache.” 

“Sixty that he has a wart on his nose.” 

“A hundred dollars that he will step on board with 
his right foot first.” 

“He jviU smoke.” 

“He will have a piph in his mouth.” 

“No! a cigar.” 

“No!” “Yes!” “No !” 

And twenty other wagers quite as ridiculous, which 
found gamblers still more absurd to accept them. 

In the meanwhile the little schooner was obviously 
approaching thetsteam-ship, and we could distinguish 
her graceful proportions. These charming little pilot- 
boats, of about fifty or sixty tons, are handy little 
craft, and skim over the water like sea-gulls. The 
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schooner, gracefully heeling over, was bearing wind- 
ward in spite of the breeze, which had begun to 
freshen. Her mast and /oresails stood out clearly 
against the dark b^kground of clouds, and the sea 
foamed beneath her bows. When at two cables' 
length from the Great Eastern she suddenly veered 
and launched a ship’s boat. Captain Anderson gave 
orders to heave-to, ‘and for the first time during a 
formight the blades of the screw were motionless. 
A man got into the boat, which four sailors quickly 
pulled to the steam-ship. A rope ladder was thrown 
down over the side of the giant, to the pilot in his 
little nutshell; he caught it, and skilfully climbing, 
spring on deck. 

He was received with joyous cries by the winners, 
and exclamations of disappointment from the losers. 
The pool was decided on the following lines : 

“The pilot was married.” 

“He had no wart on his nose.” 

“He had a light moustache.” 

“He had jumped on board with both feet.” 

“Lastly, it was thUty-six mirAites past four o’clock 
when he set foot on the deck of the Great Eastern.’* 

The possessor of the thirty-third quarter thus 
gained the ninety-six dollars, and it was Captain 
Corsican who had hardly given a thought to the 
unexpected gain. It was not long before he appeared 
on deck, and when the pool was presented to him, he 
begged Captain Anderson to keep it for the widow 
of the young sailor whose death had been caused 
by the inrush of the sea. The Captain shoolL his hand 
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without saying a word, but a moment afterwards a 
sailor came up to Corsican, and, bowing awkwardly, 
“Sir,” he said, “my mates have sent me to say that 
you are a very kind gentleman, {uid they all thank 
you in the name of poor Wilson, who cannot thank 
you for himself.” 

The Captain, moved by the rough sailor’s speech, 
silently pressed his hand. 

As for the pilot, he was a man of short stature, 
with not much of the sailor about him. He wore a 
glazed hat, black trousers, a brown overcoat lined 
with red, and he carried an umbrella. He was master 
on board now. 

In springing on deck, before he went to the bridge, 
he had thrown a bundle ‘of papers among the pas- 
sengers, who eagerly pounced on them. They were 
European and American *joumals — the political and 
civil bonds which again united the Great Eastern to 
the two continents. 



CHAPTER 33 


T he STORM was gathering, and a black arch of 
clouds had formed over our heads; the atmos- 
phere was misty; nature was evidently about to 
justify Dr. Pitferge’s forebodings. The ship had 
slackened her speed, and the wheels only made three 
or four revolutions a minute; volumes of white steam 
escaped from the half-open valves, the anchor-chains 
were cleared, and the British flag floated from the 
main-mast; these arrangements Captain Anderson 
had made preparatory to mooring. The pilot, stand- 
ing on the top of the starboard paddle, guided the 
steam-ship through the narrow channels; but the 
tide was already turning, so that the Great Eastern 
could not yet cross the bar of the Hudson, and we 
must wait till next day. 

At a quarter to five, at the pilot’s orders, the 
anchors were let go > the chain% rattled through the 
hawse-holes with a noise like thunder. I even thought 
for a moment that the storm had burst. When the 
anchors were firmly embedded in the sand, the Great 
Eastern .swung round by the ebb tide, remained 
motionless, so that not a wave disturbed the surface 
of the water. 

At this moment the steward’s trumpet sounded for 
the last time; it called the passengers to their fare- 
well dinner. The freighting company ^^uld be 
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prodigal with the champagne, and no one wished to 
be absent. An hour later the saloons were crowded 
with guests, and the deck dq^rted. 

However, seven persons left t|j»eir places unoccu- 
pied; the two adversaries, who were going to stake 
their lives in a duel, the four seconds, and the Doctor, 
who was to be present at the engagement. The time 
and the place for the meeting had been well chosen; 
there was not a creature on deck; the passengers were 
in the dining-rooms, the sailors in their berths, the 
officers absorbed with their own particular bottles, 
and not a steersman on board, for the ship was 
motionless at anchor. 

At ten minutes past five the Doctor and I were 
joined by Fabian and Captain Corsican. I had not 
seen Fabian since the scene in the smoking-room. 
I thought him sad, but very calm. The thought of 
the duel apparently troubled him little; his mind was 
elsewhere, and his eyes wandered restlessly in search 
of Ellen. He held out his hand to me without saying 
a word. 

“Hasn’t Harry Drake arrived?” the Captain asked 
me. 

“Not yet,” I replied. 

“Let’s go to the stem; that’s the place of rendez- 
vous.” 

Fabian, Captain Corsican and I walked along the 
upper decks; the^sky was growing dark; we heard the 
distant roar of thunder rumbling along the horizon. 
It was like a monotonous bass, enlivened by the hips 
and hurr^is issuing from the saloons; flashes of light- 
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ning darted through the black clouds, and the atmos- 
phere was powerfully charged with electricity. 

At twenty minutes pas\ five Harry Drake and his 
seconds made thejr appearance. The gentlemen 
bowed to us, which compliment we strictly returned. 
Drake did not utter a word, but his face showed signs 
of ill-concealed excitement. He cast a look of malig- 
nant hatred on Fabian; but the latter leaning against 
the hatchway, did not even see him; so absorbed was 
he in a profound meditation, as yet he did not seem to 
have thought of the part he was to play in this drama. 

In the meanwhile Captain Corsican, addressing 
himself to the Yankee, one of Drake’s seconds, asked 
him for the swords, which the latter presented to him. 
They were duelling swords,»the basket-hilts of which 
entirely protected the hand which held them. Corsi- 
can took them, bent and measured them, and then 
allowed the Yankee to choose. Whilst these prepara- 
tions were being made, Harry Drake had taken off 
his hat and jacket, unbuttoned his shirt, and turned 
up his sleeves; then lie seized his sword, and I saw 
that he was left-handed, which g;ave him, accustomed 
to right-handed antagonists, an unquestionable ad- 
vantage. 

Fabian had not yet left the place where he was 
standing. One would have thought that these 
preparations had nothing to do with him. Captain 
Corsican went up to him, touched l^m, and showed 
him the sword. Fabian looked at the glittering steel, 
and his memory seemed to come back to him at that 
moment. 
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He grasped his sword with a hrm hand. 

“Right ! ” he murmured; “I remember ! ” 

Then he placed himsel£ opposite Harry Drake, 
who at once assumed the defensive. 

“Proceed, gentlemen,” said the Captain. 

They immediately crossed swords. From the first 
clashing of steel, several rapid passes on both sides, 
certain extrications, parries, and thrusts proved to 
me the equality in strength of the opponents. It 
augured well for Fabian. He was cool, self-possessed, 
and almost indifferent to the struggle; certainly less 
affected by it than were his own seconds. Harry 
Drake, on the contrary, scowled at him with flashing 
eyes and clenched teeth, his head bent forward, and 
his whole countenance indicative of a hatred which 
deprived him of all composure. He had come there 
to kill, and kill he would. ' 

After the first engagement, which lasted some 
minutes, swords were lowered. With the exception of 
a slight scratch on Fabian’s arm, neither of the com- 
batantS'had been wounded. They rested, and Drake 
wiped off the perspifation which bathed his face. 

The storm now burst forth in all its fury. The 
thunder was continuous, and broke in loud deafen- 
ing reports; the atmosphere was so highly charged 
with electricity that the swords were gilded with 
luminous crests, like lightning-conductors in the 
midst of thunder clouds. 

After a few moments’ rest, Corsican again gave the 
signal to proceed, and Fabian and Harry Drake once 
more fell t5 work. 
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This time the fight was much more animated, 
Fabian defending himself with astounding calmness, 
Drake madly attacking h^. Several times I expected 
a stroke from Fabian, but this he did not even 
attempt. 

Suddenly, after some quick passes, Drake made a 
rapid stroke. I thought that Fabian must have been 
struck in the chest,* but, warding off the blow, he 
struck Harry Drake’s sword smartly. The latter raised 
and covered himself by a swift semi-circle whilst the 
lighming rent the clouds overhead. 

Suddenly, and without anything to explain this 
strange surrender of hinwelf, Fabian dropped his 
swoid. Had he been mortally wounded without our 
noticing it.-* The blood ru.«hed wildly to my heart. 
Fabian’s eyes had grown singularly animated. 

“Defend yourself,” roared Drake, drawing himself 
up like a tiger ready to spring on to his prey. 

I thought that it was all over with Fabian, dis- 
armed as he was. Corsican threw himself between 
him and his enemy, to prevent the latter from striking 
a defenceless man; hut now H^rry Drake in his turn 
stood motionless. 

I turned, and saw Ellen, pale as death, her hands 
stretched out, coming towards the duellists. Fabian, 
fascinated by this apparition, remained perfectly still. 

“You! you!” cried Harry Drake to Ellen; “you 
here ! ” 

His uplifted blade gleamed as though on fire; one 
might have said it was the sword of the archangel 
Michael in the hands of a demon. 
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Suddenly a brilliant flash of lightning lit up the 
whole stem. I was almost knocked down, and felt 
suffocated, for the air w^s filled with sulphur; but 
by a powerful effort I regained iqy senses. 

I had fallen on one knee, but I got up and looked 
around. Ellen was leaning on Fabian. Harry Drake 
seemed petrified, and remained in the same position, 
but his face had grown black. 

Had the unhappy man been struck when his blade 
attracted the lighming? 

Ellen left Fabian, and went up to Drake with her 
face full of holy compassion. She placed her hand on 
his shoulder; even this light touch was enough to 
disturb his equilibrium and Drake fell to the ground 
a corpse. 

Ellen bent over the body, whilst we drew back 
terrified. The wretched Harry Drake was dead. 

“Stmck by lightning,” said Dean Pitferge, catch- 
ing hold of my arm. “Struck by lightning ! Ah ! will 
you not now believe in the intervention of thunder?” 

Had Harry Drake indeed been struck by lighming 
as Dean Pitferge afli)rmed, or rather, as the doctor on 
board said, had he burst a blood-vessel in his chest? I 
can only say that now there was nothing but a corpse 
before our eyes. 



chapter 34 


T he next day, Tuesday, the 9th April, the 
Great Eastern weighed anchor and set sail to 
enter the Hudson, the pilot guiding her with an 
unerring eye. The storm had spent itself in the night, 
and the last black clouds disappeared below the hori- 
zon. The sea was enlivened by a flotilla of schooners, 
waiting along the coast for the breeze. 

A small steamer came alongside, and we were 
boaided by the officer of the New York Sanitary 
Commissioners. 

It was not long before we passed the light-ship 
which marks the channels of the Hudson, and 
approached Sandy Hook Point, where a group of 
spectators greeted us with a volley of hurrahs. 

When the Great Eastern had gone round the inner 
bay formed by Sandy tiook Point, through the flotilla 
of fishing-smacks, I caught a glimpse of the verdant 
heights of New Jersey, the enormous forts on the 
coast, and the low line of the great city stretching 
between the Hudson and East river. 

In another hour, after having diawn opposite the 
New York quays, the Great Eastern was moored in 
the Hudson. Her anchors became cfitangled in the 
submarine cable, which would inevitably be snapped 
when she set sail. 

Then began the disembarkation of all fellow- 
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voyagers whom I should never see again : Californ- 
ians, Southerners, Mormonites, and the young lovers. 
I was waiting for Fabian and Corsican. 

I had been obliged to inform^I^aptain Anderson of 
the incidents relating to the duel which had taken 
place' on board. The doctors made their report, and 
nothing whatever having been found suspicious in 
the death of Harry Drake, orders were given that the 
last rites might be performed on land. 

At this moment Cockbum, the statician, who had 
not spoken to me during the whole of the voyage, 
came up and said : 

“Do you know, sir, how many turns the wheels have 
made during our passage?” 

“I do not, sir.” 

“One hundred thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty-three.” 

“Ah ! really sir, and the screw?” 

“Six hundred and eight thousand, one hundred and 
thirty.” 

“I ,am much obliged to you, sir, for the informa- 
tion.” ^ 

And the statician left me without any farewell 
whatever. 

Fabian and Corsican joined me at this moment. 
Fabian pressed my hand warmly. 

“Ellen,” said he to me, “Ellen will recover. 
Her reason came back to her for a moment. Ah! 
God is just, and He will restore her completely to 
us.” 

Whilst thus speaking, Fabian smiled as he thought 
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of the future. As for Captain Corsican, he kissed me 
heartily without any ceremony. 

“Good-bye, good-bye, viC shall see you again,” he 
cried to me, when ^e had taken his place in the 
tender with Fabian and Ellen, under the care of Mrs. 

R , Captain MacElwin’s sister, who had come 

to meet her brother. 

Then the tender sheered off, taking the first con- 
voy of passengers to the Custom House pier. 

I watched them as they went farther and farther 
away, and, seeing Ellen sitting between Fabian and 
his sister, I could not doubt that care, devotion, and 
love would restore to this poor mind the reason of 
which grief had robbed it. 

Just then someone took hold of my arm, and I 
knew it was Dr. Pitferge. 

“Well,” said he, “and what is going to become of 
you?” 

“My idea was, Doctor, since the Great Eastern 
remains a hundred and ninety-two hours at New 
York, and as I must return with her, to spend the 
hundred and ninety-two hours ifl America. Certainly 
it is only a week, but a week well spent is, perhaps, 
long enough to see New York, the Hudson, the 
Mohawk Valley, Lake Erie, Niagara, and all the 
country which Cooper has made so familiar.” 

“Ah ! you are going to the Niagara ! ” cried Dean 
Pitferge. “I declare I should not b^i sorry to see it 
again, and if my proposal does not seem very dis- 
agreeable to you ” 

The worthy Doctor amused me with his faj^is. I had 
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taken a fancy to him, and here a well-instructed 
guide was placed at my service. 

“That’s settled, then,” J said to him. 

A quarter of an hour later ^e embarked on the 
tender, and at three o’clock we were comfortably 
lodged in two rooms of Fifth Avenue Hotel. 



CJHAPTER 35 


A w E E K T o spend in America ! The Great Eastern 
was to set sail^on the 16th of April, and it was 
^now the 9th, and three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when I set foot on the land of the Union. A week ! 
There are globe-trotters and express-travellers who 
would probably find this time enough to visit the 
whole of North America; but I had no such pre- 
tention, not even to visit New York thoroughly and 
to write, after this extra-rapid inspection, a book on 
the manners and customs df the Americans. But the 
constitution and physical aspect of New York is soon 
seen; it is hardly more varied than a chess-board. 
The streets, cut at right angles, are called avenues 
when they are straight, and streets when they are 
irregular. The numljers on the principal thorough- 
fares are very practical but monotonous. American 
street-cars run through all the *a venues. Anyone who 
has seen one quarter of New York knows the whole 
of the great city, except, perhaps, that intricacy of 
streets and confused alleys appropriated by the com- 
mercial population. 

New York is built in a tongue of land, and all its 
activity is centred on the end of 4that tongue; on 
either side extend the Hudson and East River, arms 
of the sea, in fact, on which ships are seen and ferry- 
boats ply. These connect the town on the yght hand 
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with Brooklyn, and on the left with the shores of New 
Jersey. 

A single artery intersects the symmetrical quarters 
of New York. This is old Broadway, the Strand of 
London, and the Boulevard Montmartre of Paris; 
hardly passable at its lower end, where it is crowded 
with people, and almost deserted higher up; a street 
where sheds and marble palaces are huddled together ; 
a stream of carriages, omnibuses, cabs, drays, and 
waggons, with the pavement for its banks, across 
which a bridge has been thrown for the traffic of foot 
passengers. Broadway is New York, and it was there 
that the Doctor and I walked until evening. 

After having dined at Fifth Avenue Hotel, I 
ended my day’s work ‘by going to the Barnum 
Theatre, where they were acting a play called New 
York Streets, which attracted a large audience. 
In the fourth Act there was a fire, and real fire- 
engines, worked by real firemen; hence the “great 
attraction.” 

The. next morning I left the Doctor to his own 
affairs, and agreed tb meet him at the hotel at two 
o’clock. My first proceeding was to go to the Post 
Office, 51, Liberty Street, to get any letters awaiting 
me there; then I went to No. 2, Bowling Green, at 
the bottom of Broadway, the residence of the French 
consul, M. le Baron Gauldree Boilleau, who received 
me very kindly .fFrom here I made my way to cash a 
draft at Hoffman’s; lastly, I went to No. 25, Thirty- 

sixth Street, where resided Mrs. R , Fabian’s 

sister. I ^as impatient to get news of Ellen and my 
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two friends; and here I learnt that, following the 

doctor’s advice, Mrs. R , Fabian, and Corsican 

had left New York, taking^with them the young lady, 
thinking that the ai( and quiet of the country might 
benefit her. A line from Captain Corsican informed 
me of his sudden departure. The kind fellow had been 
to Fifth Avenue Hotel without meeting me, but he 
promised to keep me*in tough with their movements. 
They thought of stopping at the first place that ap- 
pealed to Ellen, and staying there as long as its 
attractions lasted; he hoped that I should not leave 
without bidding them a last farewell. Yes, were it but 
for a few hours, I should be happy to see Ellen, 
Fabian, and Corsican once again. But such are the 
drawbacks of travelling, huwied as I was, they gone 
and I going each our separate ways, it seemed hardly 
likely I should see them again. 

At two o’clock I returned to the hotel, and found 
the Doctor in the bar, which was full of people. It is 
a public hall, where travellers and passers-by mingled 
together, finding icecl-water, biscuits, and cheese 
gratis. 

“Well, Doctor,” said I, “when shall we start?” 

“At six o’clock this evening.” 

“Shall we take the Hudson railroad?” 

“No; the St. John; a wonderful steamer, another 
world — a Great Eastern of the river, one of those 
admirable mechanical contrivances |v^hich go along 
with a will. I should have preferred to show you the 
Hudson by daylight, but the St. John onlv goes at 
night. To-morrow, at five o’clock in the mt^ing, we 
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shall be at Albany. At six o’clock we shall take the 
New York Central Railroad, and in the evening we 
shall sup at Niagara Falls.”« 

I did not discuss the Doctor’s programme, but 
accepted it willingly. 

The hotel lift hoisted us to our rooms, and some 
minutes later we descended with our tourist’s knap- 
sacks. A fly took us in a quarter of an hour to the pier 
on the Hudson, before which was the St, John her 
chimneys already crowned with wreaths of smoke. 



CI^APTER 36 

T he John, and its sister ship, the Dean Rich- 
mond, are two of the finest steam-ships on the 
river. They are* buildings rather than boats; 
terraces rise one above another, with galleries and 
verandahs. You would almost take it for a gardener’s 
floating plantation. There are twenty flag-staffs, 
fastened with iron braces, to keep the whole building 
together. The two enormous paddle-boxes are painted 
al fresco, like the tympans in the Church of St. Mark, 
at Venice. Behind each wheel rises a funnel; the two 
boilers are placed outside, instead of in the hull of, 
the steam-ship, a good precaution in case of ex- 
plosion. Ill the centre, between the paddles, is the 
machinery, which is very simple, consisting only of 
a single cylinder, a piston working by a long cross- 
beam, which rises and falls like the monstrous 
hammer of a forge, and^ single trank, communicat- 
ing the movement to the axles of the massive wheels. 

Passengers were already crowding on to the deck 
of the St. John. Dean Pitferge and I went to secure 
a cabin; we got one which opened into an immense 
saloon, a kind of gallery with a vaulted ceiling, sup- 
ported by a succession of Corinthian f^llars. Comfort 
and luxury everywhere, carpets, sofas, ottomans, 
paintings, mirrors, even gas, made in a small 
generator on board. 
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At this moment the gigantic engine trembled and 
began to work. I went on to the upper terraces. At 
the stem was a gaily painted deckhouse; this was the 
steersman’s room, where four stijpng men stood at the 
spokes of the double steering-wheel. After walking 
about for a few minutes, I went down on to the deck, 
between the boilers, from which light blue flames 
were issuing. Of the Hudson I could see nothing. 
Night came, and with it a fog thick enough to be 
cut. The St. John snorted in the gloom like a true 
mastodon; we could hardly catch a glimpse of the 
lights of the towns scattered along the banks of the 
river, or those of the ships ascending the dark water 
with shrill whistles. 

At eight o’clock I went into the saloon. The Doctor 
took me to have supper at a magnificent restaurant 
placed between the decks, where we were served by 
an army of black waiters. Dean Pitferge informed 
me that the number of passsengers on board was more 
than four thoasand, including fifteen hundred emi- 
grant^ stowed away in the vessel’s depths. Supper 
finished, we retired Vo our comfortable cabin. 

At eleven o’clock I was aroused by a slight shock. 
The St. John had stopped. The captain, finding it im- 
possible to proceed in the darkness, had given orders 
to heave-to, and the enormous boat, moored in the 
channel, slept tranquilly at anchor. 

At four o’clock in the morning the St. John re- 
sumed her course. 1 got up and went out under one 
of the verandahs. The rain had ceased, the fog 
cleared dT, the water appeared, then the shores; the 
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right bank, dotted with green trees and shrubs, which 
gave it the appearance of a long cemetery; in the 
background rose high hiljp, closing in the horizon by 
a graceful line; th^ left bank, on the contrary, was 
flat and marshy. 

Dr. Pitferge had just joined me under the veran- 
dah. 

“Good morning, ‘friend,” said he, after having 
drawn a good breath of air; “do you know, we shall 
not be at Albany in time to catch the train, thanks 
to that wretched fog. This will modify my pro- 
gramme.” 

“So much the worse. Doctor, for we must be 
ecnm mical with our time.” 

“Right; we may expect to reach Niagara Falls at 
night instead of in the evening. That is not my fault, 
but we must be resigned.” 

The St. John, in fact, did not moor off the Albany 
quay before eight o’clock. The train had left, so we 
were obliged to wait till half-past one. In conse- 
quence of this delay we were able to visit the curious 
old city, which foma& the legflslative centre of the 
State of New York; the lower town, commercial and 
thickly populated, on the right bank of the Hudson, 
and the high town, with its brick houses, public build- 
ings, and its very remarkable museum of fossils. One 
might almost have thought it a large quarter of New 
York transported to the side of this«hill, up which it 
rises in the shape of an amphitheatre. 

At one o’clo'k, after having breakfasted, we went 
to the station, which was without any farrier or 
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officials. The train simply stopped in the middle of 
the street, like an omnibus; one could get on and off 
at pleasure. The cars comipunicate with each other 
by gangways, which allow the t^paveller to go from 
one end of the train to the other. At the appointed 
time, without the appearance of either a guard or a 
porter, without a bell, without any warning, the brisk 
locomotive, a real gem of workmanship, started, and 
we were whirled away at the speed of fifty miles an 
hour. But instead of being boxed up, as one is in 
European trains, we were at liberty to walk about, 
and buy newspapers and books without waiting for 
stations. Refreshment buffets, book-stalls, everything 
was at hand for the traveller. We were now crossing 
fields without fences, and forests newly cleared, at 
the risk of a collision with the felled trees; through 
new towns, seamed witk rails, but still wanting in 
houses; through cities adorned with the most poetic 
names of ancient literature — Rome, Syracuse, and 
Palmyra. It was thus the Mohawk Valley, the land of 
Fenimore, which belongs to the American novelist, 
as does the land of R6b Roy to Walter Scott, glided 
before our eyes. For a moment Lake Ontario, which 
Cooper has made the scene of action of his master- 
work, sparkled on the horizon. All this theatre of the 
grand period of Leather Stocking, formerly wild 
country, is now civilized. The Doctor did not ap- 
preciate the chapge, for he persisted in calling me 
Hawk Eye, and would answer only to the name of 
Chingachgook 

At elevA^i o’clock at night we changed trains at 
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Rochester; the spray from the Tennessee cascades 
fell over the cars in showers. At two o’clock in the 
morning, after having kepf alongside the Niagara for 
several leagues without seeing it, we arrived at the 
village of Niagara Falls, and the Doctor conducted me 
to a magnificent hotel, grandly named “Cataract 
House.” 



CHAPTER, 3 7 


T heNiagaraIs not a river, not even a stream ; 
it is simply a weir sluice, a canal thirty-six miles 
long, which empties the waters of the Lakes 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie into the 
Ontario. The difference in the level of these last two 
lakes is three hundred and forty feet; this difference 
uniformly spread along the whole channel would 
hardly have created a rapid; but the Falls alone 
account for half the difference in level, whence their 
formidable p>ower. 

This Niagarine trench separates the United States 
from Canada. Its right bank is American and its left 
English; on one side policemen, on the other not the 
shadow of one. 

On the morning of the 12th, of April, at break of 
day, the Doctor and I walked down the wide street 
of Niagara Falls, which is the '’name of the village 
situated on their banks. It is a kind of small watering- 
place, three hundred miles from Albany, built in a 
healthy and charming situation, provided with sump- 
tuous hotels and comfortable villas, which the 
Yankees and Canadians frequent in the season. The 
weather was magnificent, the sun warmed the cold 
atmosphere, a dull, distant roar was heard, and on 
the horizon I saw vajxiurs which could not be clouds. 
“Is thaf’the Fall?” I asked of the Doctor. 
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“Patience ! ” replied Pitferge. 

In a few minutes we were on the banks of NiagarA. 
The river was flowing pe^icefully along; it was clear, 
and not deep, with pumerous projections of grey rock 
emerging here and there. The roar of the cataract 
grew louder and louder, but as yet we could not see 
it. A wooden bridgej supported by iron arches, united 
the left bank to an island in the midst of the current; 
on to this bridge the Doctor led me. Above, the river 
stretched as far as the eye could reach; down the 
stream, that is to say on our right, the first uneven- 
ness of a rapid was noticeable; then, at half a mile 
from the bridge, the earth suddenly disappeared, and 
clouds of spray filled the air. This was the American 
fall, whicli we could not see. Beyond, on the 
Canadian side, lay a peaceful country, with hills, 
villas, and bare trees. 

“Don’t look! don’t look!” cried the Doctor to me; 
“reserve yourself, shut your eyes, and do not open 
them until I tell you ! ” 

I hardly listened to my quaint friend, but con- 
tinued to look. The bridge crossed, we set foot on the 
island known as Goat Island. It is a piece of land of 
about seventy acres, covered with trees, and inter- 
.sected with lovely avenues and carriage drives. It is 
like a bouquet thrown between the American and 
Canadian Falls, and separated from the shore by a 
distance of three hundred yards. W% ran beneath the 
great trees, climbed the slopes, and went down the 
steps; the thundering roar of the falls was redoubled, 
and the air was saturated with spray. 
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“Look ! ” cried the Doctor. 

Coining from behind a mass of rock, the Niagara 
appeared in all its splendpur. At this spot it meets 
with a sharp angle of land, and falling round it, forms 
the Chadian cascade, called the Horse-shoe Fall, 
which descends from a height of one hundred and 
fifty-eight feet, and is two miles broad. 

In this, one of the most beautiful spots in the 
world. Nature has combined everything to astonish 
the eye. The fall of the Niagara singularly favours 
the effects of light and shade; falling on the water, 
the sunbeams, capriciously diversify the colour; and 
those who have seen this effect must admit that it is 
without parallel. Indeed, near Goat Island the foam 
is white; there it is a fall -of snow, or a heap of melted 
silver, pouring into the abyss. In the centre of the 
cataract the colour of the water is a most beautiful 
sea-green, which indicates its depth, so that the 
Detroit, a ship drawing twenty feet and launched on 
the current, was able to descend the falls without 
grazing the rocks. Towards the Canadian shore the 
whirlpool, on the ccfiitrary, ]p<;)ks like metal shining 
beneath the luminous rays, and here it is melted gold 
which is poured into the gulf. Below, the river is in- 
visible amidst the vapours which ri.se above it. I caught 
glimpses, however, of enormous blocks of ice accu- 
mulated during the cold of winter; they take the 
form of monsters, which, with open jaws, hourly 
absorb the hundred millions of tons poured into them 
by the inexhaustible Niagara. Half a mile below the 
cataract <he river again became tranquil, and pre- 
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sented a smooth surface, which the winds of April 
had not yet been able to ruffle. 

“And now for the middle of the torrent,” said the 
Doctor to me. 

I could not imagine what the Doctor meant by 
those words, until he pointed to a tower built on the 
edge of a rock some hundred feet from the shore, 
almost overhangin'g the precipice. This monument, 
raised in 1833, by a certain audacious being, one 
Judge Porter, is called the “Terrapin Tower.” 

We went down the steps of Goat Island, and, 
coming to the height of the upper course of the 
Niagara, I saw a bridge, or rather some planks, 
th»-ov 'n from one rock to the other, which united the 
lower witli the banks of the river. The bridge was 
but a few feet from the abys.s, and below it roared the 
torrent. We ventured on these planks, and in a few 
minutes reached the rock which supported Terrapin 
Tower. This round tower, forty-five feet in height, 
is built of stone, with a circular balcony at its sum- 
mit, and a roof covered with red stucco. The 
winding staircase, which thousands of names are 
cut, is wooden. Once at the top of the tower, there 
is nothing to do but cling to the balcony and 
look. 

The tower is in tlie mid.st of the cataract. From its 
summit the eye plunges into the depths of the abyss, 
and peers into the very jaws of tlje ice-monsters, as 
they swallow the torrent. One feels the trembling 
of the rock which supports it, but can hear nothing 
except the roar of the surging water. Th# spray rises 
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to the top of the monument, and by the sun shining 
ok the vapourized water, forms splendid rainbows. 

By a simple optical illu^on, the tower seems to 
move with a frightful speed, but, happily, in the 
opposite direction from the fall, for, if the illusion 
were different, giddiness would make it impossible 
to look at the gulf. 

Breathless and shivering, we went for a moment in- 
side the top landing of the tower, and it was then that 
the Doctor took the opportunity of saying to me : 

“This Terrapin Tower, my dear sir, will some day 
fall into the abyss, and perhaps sooner than they 
expect.” 

“Ah! indeed!” 

“There is no doubt about it. The great Canadian 
Fall recedes insensibly, but still it recedes. The tower, 
when it was first built in 1533, was much farther from 
the cataract. Geologists say that the fall, in the space 
of thirty-five thoasand years, will be found at 
Queenstown, seven miles up the stream. According 
to Mr. Bakewell, it recedes a yard in a year; but 
according to Sir Chdrles LyelUone foot only. The 
time will come when the rock which supports the 
tower, worn away by the water, will glide down the 
Falls of the cataract. Well, my dear sir, remember 
this: the day when the Terrapin Tower falls, there 
will be some cranks who will descend the Niagara 
with it.” , 

I looked at the Doctor, as if to ask him if he would 
be one of them, but he signed for me to follow him, 
and we v^nt out again to look at the Horse-shoe 
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Fall, and the surrounding country. We could now dis- 
tinguish the American Fall, slightly curtailed aoU 
separated by a projectioq of the island, where there 
is another small central cataract one hundred feet 
wide; the American cascade, equally fine, falls per- 
pendicularly. Its height is one hundred and sixty- 
four feet. But in order to have a good view of it one 
must stand facing it,’ on the Canadian side. 

All day we wandered on the banks of the Niagara, 
irresistibly drawn back to the tower, where the roar 
of the water, the spray, the sunlight playing on the 
vapours, the excitement, and the briny tang of the 
cataract, holds you in a perpetual ecstasy. Then we 
went back to Goat Island, to see the Fall from every 
point of view, without ever wearying of looking at 
it. The Doctor would have taken me to see the 
“Grotto of Winds,” hollowed out underneath the 
central Fall, but because of the frequent falling away 
of the rocks, access to it was not allowed. 

At five o’clock we went back to the hotel, and 
after a hasty dinner, served in the American fashion, 
we returned to Goat Island. The Doctor wished to 
go and see the “Three Sisters,” charming little islets 
scattered at the head of the island; then, with the 
return of evening, he led me back to the tottering 
rock of Terrapin Tower. 

The last rays of the setting sun had disappeared 
behind the grey hills, and the mqpn shed her soft 
clear light over the landscape. The shadow of the 
tower stretched across the abyss; farther down the 
stream the water glided silently along, craved with 
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a light mist. The Canadian shore, already plunged 
la darkness, contrasted vividly with the moon-lit banks 
of Goat Idand, and the ^village of Niagara Falls. 
Below us, the gulf, magnified by^the uncertain light, 
looked like a bottomless abyss, in which roared the 
formidable torrent. What an effect! What artist 
could ever depict such a scene, either with the pen 
or paint-brush? For some minutes a moving light 
appeared on the horizon; it was the headlight of a 
train crossing the Niagara bridge about two miles 
away. Here we remained silent and motionless on the 
top of the tower until midnight, leaning over the 
waters which possessed such a fascination. Once, when 
the moon-beams caught the liquid dust at a certain 
angle, I had a glimpse of a milky band of transparent 
ribbon trembling in the .shadows. It was a lunar rain- 
bow, a pale irradiation* of the queen of the night, 
whose soft light was refracted through the mist of 
the cataract. 
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T he next day, the 13th of April, the Doctor’s 
programme included a visit to the Canadian 
shore. We had only to follow the heights of the 
Niagara shores for two miles to reach the .suspension 
bridge. We started at seven o’clock in the morning. 
From the winding path on the right bank we could 
see the tranquil waters of the river, which no longer 
felt the perturbation of its fall. 

At half-past seven we reached the suspension 
bridge. This is the bridge, on which the Great West- 
ern and New York Central Railroads meet, and the 
only one which gives access to Canada in the neigh- 
bourhood of the State of New York. This suspension 
bridge is formed of two causeways; the upper one 
for trains, and the^ lower for carriages and pedes- 
trians?. Imagination seems to lose itself in contemplat- 
ing this stupendousMvork. Tins viaduct, over which 
the trains pass, is suspended at a height of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the Niagara, again trans- 
formed into a rapid at this spot. This suspension 
bridge, built by John A. Roebling, of Trendon (New 
Jersey), is eight hundred feet long, and twenty-four 
wide ; the iron props fastened to ihe shore prevent 
it from swinging; the chains which support it, formed 
of four thousand wires, are ten inches in diameter, 
and can bear a weight of twelve thousai^_ four hun- 
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dred tons. The bridge itself weighs but eight hun- 
chted tons, and cost five hundred thousand dollars. 
Just as we reached the c^tre a train passed over 
our heads, and we felt the platform sag under its 
weight. 

It is a little below this bridge, and not, as is gener- 
ally supposed, across the falls, that Blondin crossed 
the Niagara, on a rope stretched from one shore to 
the other. However, the undertaking was none the 
less perilous; but if Blondin astonished us by his dar- 
ing, what must we think of his friend who accom- 
panied him, riding on his back during this aerial 
promenade? 

“Perhaps he was a glutton,” said the Doctor, “and 
Blondin made wonderful omelets on his tight-rope,” 

We were now on Canadian ground, and we walked 
up the left bank of the PJiagara, in order to see the 
Falls under a new aspect. Half an hour later we 
reached the English Hotel, where the Doctor ordered 
our breakfast, whilst I glanced trough the “Travel- 
lers’ Book,” in which there figured several thousand 
names: among the fnost cel^ljrated I noticed the 
following: Robert Peel, Lady Franklin, Comte de 
Paris, Due de Chartes, Prince de Joinville, Louis 
Napoleon (1846), Prince and Princess Napoleon, 
Bamum (with his address), Maurice Sand (1865), 
Agassis (1854), Almonte, Prince Hohenlohe, Roths- 
child, Bertin (P^ris), Lady Elgin, Burkhardt (1832), 
and many others. 

“And now let’s go under the Falls,” said the 
Doctor totne, when we had finished breakfast. 
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I followed Dean Pitferge. A negro conducted us to 
the dressing-room, where we were provided wim 
waterproof trousers, mackintoshes, and glazed hats. 
Thus equipped, oijr guide led us down a slippery 
path, obstructed by sharp-edged stones, to the lower 
level of the Niagara. Then we passed behind the 
great fall through clpuds of spray, the cataract falling 
before us like the curtain of a theatre before the 
actors. But what a theatre! Soaked, blinded, deaf- 
ened, we could neither see nor hear in this cavern 
as hermetically closed by the liquid sheets of the 
cataract as though Nature had sealed it in by a wall 
of granite. 

At nine o’clock we returned to the hotel, where 
they relieved us of our streaming clothes. Going back 
again to the bank, I uttered a cry of surprise and 

joy: 

“Captain Corsican ! ” 

The Captain heard, and came towards me. 

“You here 1 ” he cried; “what a pleasure to sec you 
again ! ” 

“And Fabian? an-sWlllcn?” \ asked, shaking both 
his hands. 

“They are here, and going on as well as possible; 
Fabian full of hope, almost merry; and our poor 
Ellen little by little regaining her reason.” 

“But how is it that I meet you at Niagara?” 

“Niagara,” repeated Corsican. »Well, it is the 
principal resort of English and Americans in the 
warm months. They come here to breathe, to be 
cured by the sublime spectacle of the !|^alls. Our 
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Ellen seemed to be struck at first sight of this glorious 
scenery, and we have come to stay on the banks of 
the Niagara. You see that ;villa, ‘Clifton House,’ in 
the midst of those trees, half-way, up the hill; that is 

where we all live, with Mrs. R , Fabian’s sister, 

who is devoted to our poor friend.” 

“Has Ellen recognized Fabian?” I asked. 

“No, not yet,” replied the Captain. “You know 
however, that just when Drake was struck dead, Ellen 
had a brief interval of consciousness. Her reason be- 
came clear in the gloom which surrounded her, but 
this did not last long. At the same time, since we 
brought her to breathe this fresh air in this quiet 
place, the doctor has discovered a marked improve- 
ment in her condition. She is calm, her sleep is tran- 
quil, but there is a look in her eyes as though she 
were trying to think of- something in the past or 
present.” 

“Ah, my dear friend!” cried I, “you will cure 
her; but where are Fabian and his betrothed?” 

“Look!” said Corsican, and he pointed towards 
the shore of the Niagaf a. -* . 

In the direction indicated by the Captain I saw 
Fabian, who had not yet noticed us. He was standing 
on a rock, and a few feet in front of him sat Ellen 
perfectly motionless, Fabian watching her all the 
time. This spot on the left bank is known by the name 
of “Table Rock.” It is a kind of rocky promontory 
jutting out into the river, which roars at a distance of 
four hundred feet below. Formerly it was more ex- 
tensive, biA the crumbling away of large pieces of 
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rock has now reduced it to a surface a few yards 
square. 

Ellen seemed absorbed jn speechless ecstasy. From 
this place the aspect of the Falls is “most sublime,” 
as^the guides say, and they are right. It gives a view 
of two cataracts; on the right the Canadian Fall, the 
crest of which, crowned with vapours, shuts in the 
horizon on one side ‘like that of the sea. In front is 
the American Fall, and above, the elegant village of 
Niagara Falls, half hidden in the trees; on the left, 
the whole perspective of the river flowing rapidly 
between its high banks, and stniggling against the 
overthrown icebergs below the torrent. 

Corsican, the Doctor, and I went towards Table 
Rock, but I did not want to disturb Fabian. Ellen 
was as motionless as a statue. What impression was 
this scene making on her mind? Was reason gradu- 
ally coming back to her under the influence of the 
grand spectacle? Suddenly I saw Fabian step to- 
wards her. Ellen had risen quickly, and was going 
near to the abyss, with her arms extended towards 
the gulf ; but all at oq£,e she stojjped, and passed her 
hand rapidly across her forehead, as if she would 
banish some thought. Fabian, pale as death, but self- 
possessed, with one bound placed himself between 
Ellen and the chasm; the girl shook back her fair 
hair and her graceful figure staggered. Did she see 
Fabian? No. It might have been^a dead person 
coming back to consciousness, and looking round for 
life! 

Captain Corsican and I dared not move^ialthough. 
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SO near the abyss, we dreaded some* catastrophe; but 
^e Doctor kept us back. 

“Let Fabian alone,” said^e. 

I heard the sobs which escaped from the young 
woman’s heaving breast, the inarticulate words which 
came from her lips; she seemed as though she were 
trying to speak, but could not. At last she uttered 
these words : 

“My God! my God! where am I, where am 
I?” 

She was conscious that someone was near her, for 
she turned half round, and her whole face seemed 
transfigured. 

There was a new light in her eyes, as she saw 
Fabian, trembling and speechless, standing before 
her with outstretched arms. 

“Fabian ! Fabian ! ” she cried. “At last ! ” • 

Fabian caught her in his arms, where she fell un- 
conscious. He uttered a piercing cry, thinking that 
she was dead, but the Doctor interposed. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said he; “this crisis, on the 
other hand, will be the means cf saving her ! ” 

Ellen was carried to Clifton House and put to bed, 
where she recovered consciousness and slept peace- 
fully. 

Encouraged by the Doctor, Fabian was full of 
hope. Ellen had recognized him! Coming back to 
us, he said to me^* 

“We shall save her, we shall save her ! Every day 
I watch her coming back to life. To-day, to-morrow, 
perhaps ske will be restored to me. Ah ! the just God 
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be praised ! We will stay here as long as it is neces- 
sary for her, Archibald, ^n’t we?” 

The Captain clasped Ig'abian in his arms; then the 
latter turned to t^e Doctor and me. He loaded us 
>Adth thanks, and mspired us with the hope which 
filled his breast, and never was there better reason for 
hope — Ellen’s recovery was near at hand. 

But we must be starting, and there was hardly an 
hour for us to reach Niagara Falls. When we left our 
dear friends, Ellen was still sleeping. Fabian and 
Corsican bid us a last farewell, after having promised 
to send us news of Ellen by telegram, and at noon we 
left Clifton House. 



CHAPTER 39 


S OME MINUTES later we were descending a long 
flight of steps on the Canadian side; these led to 
the banks of the river, covered with huge sheets 
of ice. Here a boat was waiting to take us to America. 
One passenger had already taken his place in it. He 
was an engineer from Kentucky, and the Doctor told 
his name and profession. We embarked without loss 
of time, and as the boat was steered so as to avoid the 
blocks of ice, we reached the middle of the river, 
where the current offered a clear pas.sage. Here 
we had a last view of the magnificent Niagara 
cataract. Our companion observed it with a thought- 
ful air. 

“Isn’t it grand, sir? Isn’t it magnificent?” I said to 
him. 

“Yes,”, he replied; “but what a waste of mech- 
anical force, and whais-a mill iQight be turned with 
such a fall as that ! ” 

Never did I feel more inclined to pitch an engineer 
into the water ! 

On the other bank, on the American side, a small 
and almost vertical railroad, worked by a rope, 
hoisted us to the top. At half -past one we took the 
express, which put us down at Buffalo at a quarter 
past two. After visiting this large new town, and 
tasting the^ater of Lake Erie, at six o’clock in the 
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evening we again took the New York Central Rail- 
way. The next day, on leaving the comfortable bei^ 
of a sleeping car, we found ourselves at Albany; and 
the Hudson Railroad, which runs along the left bank 
olLthe river, brought us a few hours later to New 
York. 

The next day, the 15 th of April, in company with 
the tireless Doctor, I went over the city. East River, 
and Brooklyn. In the evening I bade farewell to the 
good Dean Pitferge, and I felt, in leaving him, that 
I had left a friend. 

Tuesday, the 16th of April, was the day fixed for 
the departure of the Great Eastern, At eleven o’clock 
I went to Thirty-seventh pier, where the tender was 
to await the passengers. It was already filled with 
people and luggage when I embarked. Just as the 
tender was leaving the quay someone caught hold 
of my arm, and turning round I saw Doctor Pit- 
ferge. 

“You!” I cried; ‘“and are you going back to 
Europe?” 

“Yes, my dear sir.’' 

“By the Great Eastern ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the amiable crank, smil- 
ing; “I have considered the matter, and have come 
to the conclusion that I must go. Only think, this 
may be the Great Eastern’s, last voyage; the one 
which she will never complete.” 

The bell for departure had rung, when one of the 
waiters from Fifth Avenue Hotel came tunning up 
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to me, and put a telegram into my nands, dated from 
^^iagara Falls: “Ellen has awakened; her reason has 
entirely returned,” wrote Qiptain Corsican, “and the 
doctor has every hope of her recovery.” 

I passed this good news on to Dean Pitferge. - , 

“Every hope for her indeed! every hope!” said 
my fellow-traveller, in a sarcastic tone. “I too have 
every hope for her, but what good does that do? Any 
one may have great hopes for you, for me, for all of 
us, but at the same time he is just as likely to be 
wrong as right ” 

Twelve days later we reached Brest, and the, day 
following, Paris. The return passage was made with- 
out any misfortune, to the great displeasure of Dean 
Pitferge, who always expected to see the great ship 
wrecked. 

And now, when I am sitting at my own table, 
were not my daily notes before me, I should think 
that the Great Eastern, that floating city in which I 
lived for a month, the meeting of Ellen and Fabian, 
the peerless Niagara— all as the visions of a dream. 
Ah! how delightful is travelfihg, “even when one 
has to return,” in spite of what the Doctor may say 
to the contrary. 

For eight months I heard nothing of my quaint 
friend, but one day the post brought me a letter, 
covered with many-coloured stamps, which began 
with these words*: 

“On board the Corinquay, Auckland Rocks. At 
last we ha^ been shipwrecked.” 
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And it ended thus : 

“Was never in better health. 

“Vqry heartily yours, 

“Dean Pitferge.” 



